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Art.I. Harry and Lucy concluded; being the last Part of early 
Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth. 4 Vols. 12mo. 16s. Boards. 
Hunter. 1825. | 


Tuere is no business or art that administers to the necessities. or 
conveniences of mankind, which has not from time to time been 
beset with empiricism. Of this, education has had more than its 
full share. It may be doubted whether medicine itself has exhi- 
bited among its professors and practitioners a greater quantity of 
quackery. The philosophy of the human mind has been a princi- 
pal and favourite subject of study with the wise and learned of all 
ages, and its professed aim, as a science, has ever been the im- 
provement of the intellectual faculties of man, as the means. of 
advancing his knowledge. Yet from Aristotle down to Bacon and 
Descartes, practical education (as far as the improvement of. the 
intellectual powers was its object) was almost wholly confined: to 
teaching how to wrangle. by rule; and since the appearance of 
these two great lights, notwithstanding the vast and salutary change 
which they produced in the methods by which the philosophy 
both of mind and of matter has been conducted, it would be dif- 
ficult to point out a writer of eminence who made the mental. 
laculties the object of his enquiries, and who did not at the same 
time set up as the maker or destroyer of a system. The conse- 
quence of this, in these practical days, is just what might have’ 
been expected in an age in which the useful has begun to be 
almost universally followed in preference to the curious. ‘ Meta-- 
physics,’ as Miss Edgeworth observes in her preface to the little 
work now under notice, ‘ after being too much in fashion, have’ 
been thrown aside too disdainfully, and their use and abuse have 
been confounded.’ So much. is given in all works of this nature * 
to mere speculation, and so little to the practical application of 
proved and admitted truths, that the very name of metaphysics « 


sounds to the ear of a modern reader as a word denoting something’ 
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very profound, very perplexed, very troublesome, and very useless, 
and upon the whole exciting a certain vague feeling of. antipathy 
almost amounting to horror. Yet it is most certain that without an 
attentive examination of the operations of the mind, especially as 
they are developed in early life, every attempt at systematic in- 
struction is mere working at random,—as much so as Harry’s 
repeated and unsuccessful endeavours to build a bridge, without 
having dearnt the principles. upon which arches are constructed. 

The great merit of Miss Edgeworth and her father, as writers on 
education, may be stated in her own words : 


‘ Surely it would be doing good service to bring into popular form 
all that metaphysicians have discovered, which can be applied to prac- 
tice in education. This was early and long my father’s object. The 
art of teaching to invent —I dare not say — but of awakening and 
assisting the inventive power by daily exercise and excitement, and by 
the application of philosophic principles to trivial occurrences, he be- 
lieved might be pursued with infinite advantage to the rising gener- 


ation. — Preface, pp. xvii, Xviil. 


The application of metaphysics to the practical business of early 
instruction has been seldom attempted by metaphysical writers, 
Locke is the only metaphysician of much eminence who has writ- 
ten professedly on education in our language. Since his time 
Watts, and, in our own days, Mrs.. Hamilton, have endeavoured to 
apply the principles of mental philcsophy to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers. But these, and other far inferior. writers, 
have proceeded upon a plan so.purely didactic, and have mingled 
with their practical remarks so much of speculative reasoning, that 
their writings are too often looked upon as belonging to a class of 
abstruse and learned disquisitions, excellent in their kind, full of 
important truths, and always to be spoken of most reverently, yet 
only to be studied as a task, and chiefly suited to the capacities of 
grave and learned persons. Of a very different character is the 
Essay on Practical Education. There is nothing like a process of 
reasoning from the beginning to the end of it. It is essentially a 
treatise written for the crowd. Every page contains remarks for 
which authorities might be quoted from the works of the pro- 
foundest and most celebrated philosophers, from Bacon down to 
Stewart; but all is expressed so briefly and familiarly, and the 
whole work is so crowded with illustrations and examples of the 
simplest and most obvious kind, that it seems to the common 
reader nothing more than a lively and agreeable essay upon the 
tempers and capacities of young folks, written by two. good- 
natured people who were fond of amusing themselves with children. 

The only circumstances connected with this work which we-have 
ever much regretted, are, that it was not compressed into a smaller 
compass, and that it should have been represented by some absurd 
admirers as containing some new inventions or discoveries in edu- 
cation. Both circumstances have undoubtedly served to hinder 
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from working all the benefit which its benevolent authors designed. 
The immense majority of those who can be expected to read it, are 
persons who are little disciplined to habits of patient study, and 
fur whom the quantity of print contained in two well-filled and 
goodly-sized quarto volumes, has a very formidable and dishearten- 
ing aspect. And the idea of its teaching a new system excited 
some doubts in many who would have been willingly led by its 
plain sound sense, if they had reflection and knowledge sufficient 
to convince them, that the “ Edgeworth system of education” was, 
in truth, as old as Milton, and of course not younger than Locke ; 
and that its authors did little more than enforce, with greater ear- 
nestness, and in a more popular form than any other modern 
writers, the necessity of so exercising the faculties of children that 
they should become in part their own instructors, and of adding to 
those more common incentives to study which consist of punish- 
ments and rewards, the far surer and more effective stimulants of 
curiosity kept alive by variety, and the pleasures of successful 
invention. ; 

The great problem of education is, how the young mind can be 
best taught to think. The authors of the Essay on Practical 
Education have not solved this problem: the limited knowledge 
which mankind yet have of their own nature still renders the ques- 
tion one of considerable difficulty ; nor, perhaps, will any thing more 
be ever done than the making of nearer approaches to its solution. 
But scanty as our information is of the manner in which the facul- 
ties of the mind unfold themselves in early life, or perform their 
functions when mature, we know that attention is essential for either 
recollecting or reasoning, and that memory and reasoning are 
essential to invention. It was to show the importance, and, at the 
same time, the ease of cultivating those faculties in children, that 
Miss Edgeworth and her father wrote their admirable Essay: it 
was chiefly to inculcate these truths in various ways, and by diver- 
sified examples, that she has written some of the most delightful 
volumes which the present age has added to the permanent litera- 
ture of Britain; and it was for the same purpose of illustration 
that her father commenced, and that she continued, the “ Early 
Lessons” which she has now concluded. : 

Such is the main object and such the chief merit of these little 
volumes. We are not sure, however, that it would be at once 
perceived by any but an attentive reader, and for this reason we 
have dwelt more upon this point than we shall perhaps have occa- 
sion to do upon the other more obvious qualities of the work. | It 
explains, simply and familiarly, sometimes in conversations between 

larry and Lucy and their parents or friends, more frequently in 
dialogue between the children themselves, the rudiments of science, 
principally of chemistry and natural philosophy, and the appli- 
cation of these to the common purposes of life. 
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It is not to be'told how ignorant the greater part of us — even 
of those amongst us who: boast of our education — are, of ‘those 
great operations of the useful arts, which administer to our daily 
comforts. Many a well-dressed, well-fed, and (it is to be supposed) 
well-read gentleman and lady would be sorely puzzled, if asked 
how sugar is made into white lumps, and would stand a-gape if 
desired to describe the birth of a button. 

Little Lucy, in her lively and innocent way, draws to the life, 
in a few touches one of those people who are satisfied with a 
kind of knowledge for which a child should blush: 


‘ IT asked Aunt Pierrepoint again afterwards what was meant by an 
electrical kite and conductors. She told me, that they were talking 
of the great Dr. Franklin’s kite ; that he was a wonderful man, and 
had a wonderful kite, which brought lightning down from the clouds, 
and that he was the inventor of conductors for houses and churches, 
and people in thunder-storms ; but she said she could not explain morte 


to me without being a professor of electricity, which she did not pretend 
to be.’— Vol. iv. p. 6. 


Yet it is easy to learn these things, and really shameful not to 
know them. In this busy and various world, only a few units of 
the multitude have the leisure (to say nothing of the talents) to 
become adepts in science; but there are literally none (except men- 
dicants and parish-paupers), as events are daily proving, who 
cannot make themselves so far acquainted with science as to under- 
stand its application to the most important of those arts, by which 
society is at once improved and embellished, commerce extended, 
civilisation forwarded, peace rendered, from mutual dependence, 
more and more the interest of nations, and the wealth, the hap- 
piness, and the dignity of mankind urged in a career of perpetual 
advancement. 

The truth is, that scientific knowledge has begun to force itself 
upon us. ‘ My father,’ says Miss Edgeworth, (we again quote 
from the preface to these volumes,) * long ago foresaw, what every 
body now feels, that the taste for scientific as well as literary 
knowledge, which has risen rapidly and has spread widely, would 
render it necessary to make some provision for the early instruc- 
tion of youth in science, in addition to the great and successful 
attention paid to classical literature.’ We cannot remain ignorant 
of science, even if we would. ‘The lower ranks are pushing up 
to our station in knowledge, and, to maintain our elevation, we 
must ourselves mount higher. Nor need we be alarmed at this 
new necessity. There is little difficulty in the task which it im- 
poses. On the contrary, there is every reason to be assured, that 
the scientific education of children is not only easy in itself, (as Jt 
is most certainly delightful to them,) but is the: mode of instruc 
tion best suited to aid the growth of their: mental powers. Novelty 
and variety are the spells of early life, and the good or the evil 
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which they work depends upon the sort of persons who guide the 
wizard’s wand, and who conjure up the objects which are to charm 
the youthful fancies of the beholders. How effectually this may 
be done, when it is done skilfully, is proved in every page of Harry 
and Lucy. The whole secret lies in never doing too much at 
once, never encouraging enquiries which disgust by their difficulty, 
and never teaching, by way of express information, what the 
learners may discover for themselves. To this it may be added, 
that the beginnings of scientific instruction ought, if possible, to 
be apparently accidental and desultory with children. They should 
be taken by surprize. Their curiosity should be roused before they 
suspect any cause for it, and the very idea of a task should be never 
once admitted to their minds. In this way the leading principles of 
science may be unfolded in familiar experiments, which will give 
the young learner the same sort of delight that he would feel in 
playing at some interesting game, or witnessing ‘a showy spectacle ; 
and the teacher may consider that every serious difficulty is over- 
come, when once the pupil exercises his own ingenuity to satisfy 
his curiosity. Having once felt the pleasure of success, (one of 
the highest pleasures, perhaps, that can be felt,) he will soon 
contract an habitual ambition for succeeding ; — a permanent incen- 
tive to knowledge, which we may improve and direct, but for 
which, in the wide scope of human nature, we can ‘find no sub- 
stitute so strong and so lasting. 

We can give but little in the way of extract from these volumes, 
which we have perused with much greater pleasure than we have 
often derived from works of much prouder pretensions. The fol- 
lowing .is taken at random; but we could hardly open any part 
of the work without meeting something which would deserve to be 
laid before our readers. 

Harry is teaching Lucy the principle of the air-pump: 

‘« Pump away: this way,” said he, showing her how to hold the 
handle, and how to move it backwards and forwards, and how she 
worked two pistons at the same time. 

‘ She worked it, but not without difficulty. After she had pumped 


for some minutes,- she found the difficulty increasing, and asked from 
what this arose. 

‘ Harry said, from the resistance made by the pressure of the out- 
ward air, which becomes greater as the receiver is more and more ex- 
hausted. He took off the receiver, and put her hand over the hole at 
the top of the pipe; which communicates with the pumps, and bid her 
move the pistons with her other hand gently. She did SO, and felt that 
part of the palm of her hand, which was over the pipe drawn in. Her 
brother repeated, “ Gently, gently,” as she moved the handle. Indeed, 
soon there was no occasion to say so to her, for she felt the palm drawn 
I so as to be quite painful, and she grew red with fright. 

-* Qh! brother, it hurts me very much; I cannot take my hand 
away. What shall I do 2?” , . 

‘ “ Stop pumping,” said he, “ and do not be frightened ; there is no 
danger.” | 7 ‘he 
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‘ She stopped pumping, and her brother turned a screw, so as to Jet 
the air into the receiver. This relieved her hand. She held it up to 
show him a purple circle all round the inside of the hand. 

‘ He pitied it a little — a very little. Lucy thought not quite enough. 

‘ “T know,” said he, “ exactly how much it hurts you, because [ 
have done the same a hundred times to my own hand. My dear, I 
wanted you to feel as I did myself. There is, as you said, nothing like 
pe a to make one remember well. What do you think caused 
this ?” 

‘ At first Lucy answered, that she did not know. 

‘ “ Because you are thinking of the pain in your hand,” said he. 

‘ «¢ That is true,” said Lucy, “ but it is pretty well over now. What 
did you ask me ?” 

‘ “T asked you what caused that kind of sucking in of your hand 
into the exhausted receiver ?” 

‘ She thought for an instant, and answered, 

‘ “ T believe it was the pressure of the outer air, which was trying to 
get in at that hole, to fill the vacuum, and which was prevented by the 
palm of my hand, which it then drove in as much as it could. Well, 
now I am sure I have /e/t ‘ the pressure of the viewless air ; and now 
you must let me repeat the line, 


¢ « ¢ The spring and pressure of the viewless air.’ ” 
pring 


_ © Harry repeated it after her, declaring it was a very pretty line, be- 
sides, it had some common sense in it. Lucy had said it quite at the 
right time, when it did not interrupt him, or any thing that was going 
on. He was so much pleased with it, that he begged of her to repeat 
all those lines again for him; and when they went out to their garden 
soon afterwards, instead of beginning to dig, he desired her to say the 
lines once more, for that he must learn them by heart. Thus he learnt 
from her some of her taste for poetry, while she acquired from him 
some of his love of science. 

‘ In repeating these lines, Lucy observed which of them alluded to 
the barometer, and which to the air-pump. When she had first learned 
them by rote, barometer and air-pump had been so jumbled in her head, 
that she could not understand them. 


‘ « How up exhausted tubes bright currents flow 
Of liquid silver from the lake below ; 
Weigh the long column of th’ incumbent skies, 
And with the changeful moment fall or rise —” 


she now knew described the barometer, and the succeeding lines the 
air-pump : 
‘ « How, as in brazen pumps the pistons move, 

The membrane valve sustains the weight above ; 

Stroke follows stroke, the gelid vapour falls, 

And misty dew-drops dim the crystal walls ; 

Rare and more rare expands the fluid thin, 

And silence dwells with vacancy within.” ’ 


‘ While Harry was learning these lines by heart, Lucy stopped as 
she prompted the couplet concerning “ gelid vapour” and ‘‘ misty 
dlew-drops,” and objected, “ I do not understand about misty dew- 
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drops on the crystal walls. I did not perceive any vapour on the glass 
bell.” 

¢ Her brother told her, that these lines alluded to a fact which he 
had not yet mentioned to her, which his father had but very lately told 
him, and he was not clear enough yet about it to attempt to ob it 
to her. 

‘ Lucy said she was satisfied to wait; that it was best not to know 
every thing at once, and pleasant to have something to look forward to. 
But altogether she confessed, that though the air-pump was curious and 
ingenious, to use the air to drive itself out, yet the water-pump she 
thought a much grander, and a much more useful machine. She 
thought the air-pump was not of any use. 

‘ Harry smiled, and answered, “ So I thought at first. But, my dear, 
that was owing to myignorance. And when you know more you will 
find that the air-pump is of great use. There are many experiments in 
natural history, as papa showed me, that could never have been tried, 
and discoveries that could never have been made without it. For in- 
stance, to give you a little peep into the matter, we could never, without 
an air-pump, have known that a guin~a and a feather would fall to the 
ground in the same time, if there was no air to resist the fall of either 
of them.” } 


‘ “« A guinea and a feather! A heavy guinea and a light feather! oh, 
brother !””’ 

‘ “ Very true, I assure you; as you will see one of these days.” 

‘ “« Harry, now I think I recollect I heard this about the guinea and 
the feather before, or read it somewhere; and something else too about 
the guinea’s making no more noise than the feather when it falls. You 
will show me this too, will you ?” 

‘“Tam not sure that I can, Lucy,” said Harry. “I tried in this 
air-pump, and I did not find it was so. The guinea fell on the metal 
plate here at the bottom, and this plate touches the outer air, and rings, 
makes a noise.” | 

‘“Tdo not clearly understand why it should make a noise when it 
falls, or why it should not,” said Lucy. 

‘ “T cannot explain it yet,” said Harry ; and I must try the experi- 
ment about the noise over again, to make myself sure whether I am 
right or wrong. Iam certain that the feather and guinea come to the. 
ground in the same time, for that experiment I have tried often, and it 
always succeeded.” 

‘ “ Show it to me now,” said Lucy. 

_ © No, not now. But you shall see all this, and a great deal more, 
in time,” said Harry.’ — pp. 130—136. 


One great charm of the work arises from the characters of the 
two children who are its principal dramatis persone. ‘Their tem- 
pers are exquisitely sketched and contrasted. Lucy is a lively, 
playful, some would say rather volatile girl, who doats on a joke, 
suffers her imagination often to go a-rambling from _her judgment 
but is always ready to call back the truant and apply herself 
sedulously to the subject of enquiry, at the least hint from her 
brother Harry, whom she almost idolises, and who is partly her 
teacher and partly the companion of her studies. Harry is a boy 
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of a sure and steady rather than a brilliant and rapid intellect, 
with great curiosity and anxiety for information, and great patience 
‘in his progress towards acquiring it. He is more apt to discern 
differences than to perceive resemblances, and, therefore, often 
does not understand the wit and fun of his sister, which some- 
times even provoke him. In the dialogues between them, the 
author has most judiciously scattered many passages which contain 
nothing but pleasantry and childish banter; in short, what grave 
grown-up people would term nonsense ; ‘an alloy,’ however, which (to 
use her own simple but expressive words) ‘ is necessary to make 
sense work well.’ We are not sure that in these portions of her 
work Miss Edgeworth has not been rather too sparing than the 
contrary. But the adjustment of the proper portion of such an 
alloy as nonsense, was, it must be owned, a business of no little 
difficulty ; and perhaps, after all, her best praise is to say, she has 
so infused it, that for the sake of her young readers we could wish 
there were more of it. 

In another part of the structure of her work Miss Edgeworth 
has shown no less judgment. She has given no index, no table 
of contents, nor even any headings of chapters. Nothing is fore- 
told to the young reader. Expectation is held excited by a suc- 
cession of entertaining novelties, not by formal promises, which 
as often repress, by half gratifying, as they awaken curiosity. 
And here we cannot forbear suggesting, that they who have the 
good fortune or the good sense to employ these books for their 
children, have need to observe some caution in the use of them. 
These are not volumes of which, like common story-books, large 
portions should be read at a sitting. Great management will be 
required to suit the food to the appetite; to give so much at a 
time as will serve to gratify, without cloying, the interest of the 
pupil. The author has herself marked certain divisions with 
horizontal lines upon the page; but this is a point which parents 
and teachers must regulate according to the tempers and capacities 
of the children committed to them for instruction. 

May we be permitted, at parting, to enquire whether it has 
never occurred to the author of the most valuable part of the “ Essay 
on Practical Education” to publish the substance of that treatise 
—the value of which none can know so well — in a condensed 
shape, and in a small, cheap, and portable volume? The work is 
indeed sold now in, perhaps, as cheap a form as is consistent with its 
present compass; but it is seldom read with effect by any except 
those who are not only very happily educated, but very happily 
inclined. There is in it much repetition which might be pruned, 
much of illustration which is not essential, and many large pas- 
sages (part of the chapter on Servants we venture to give as an 
instance) which might be wholly dispensed with. We wish to 


see it in the cottage-parlour as well as in the drawing-rooms and 
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libraries of prouder mansions. We wish to see it, what we are 
sure it might be made, a pocket-volume, the mother’s companion 
in every situation of life to which literary education, even in its 
rudiments, shall have penetrated. 








‘Art. II. The Annual Biography and Obituary for the Year 1826. 
Vol. X. 8vo. pp. 470. 15s. Boards. London. Longman and Co. 
1826. 


Tue elaborate biographical pieces in the present volume of this 
very useful and interesting work are sixteen in number. The sub- 
jects are Lord Radstock, the Rev. Henry Kett, Mrs. Barbauld, 
the Rev. Charles Wolfe, Lord Whitworth, Dr. Parr, Mr. Bowdler, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Fuseli, Dr. Rees, Lord Carlisle, 
Dr. Tilloch, Mrs. Franklin, Mr. Owen, R. A., Sir Thomas Ber- 
tie. and Lord Donoughmore. ‘The selection has very properly 
been confined to ‘the memoirs of celebrated persons who have 
died during the years 1824-5,’ with only one exception, the Rev. 
C. Wolfe; in whose case, although the period of his decease might 
place him rather beyond the usual limits of the work, the editor has 
justly * preferred the slight relaxation of a general rule to the omis- 
sion of all notice of an individual who was beloved wherever he 
was known, and who has left behind him more than one production 
of genius, which the world will not willingly let die.’ 

The measure of interest pertaining to the memoirs of so many 
individuals, must of course vary as much as the relative degrees of 
their celebrity for virtue and talent. ‘The harvest of death must be 
unusual and tremendous, which could fill our annual obituary ex- 
clusively with the * illustrious immortal ;” and many names must 
swell the yearly volume, whose sum of existence, however praise- 
worthy in itself, and dear to an admiring circle, can offer little 
matter highly worthy of public regard, or very attractive to general 
curiosity. Yet the story even of private worth must do good as far 
as its example can be inculcated ; and if we cannot, with the com- 
piler of the work before us, include the subject of every memoir 
which he has here inserted in the list of really ‘ celebrated persons,’ 
we may at least commend the general spirit in which he has made 
his selection. We cannot expect him to find sufficient matter of 
permanent value to engross every year’s volume; but he has suc- 
ceeded in giving not only a harmless but an agreeable and whole- 
some variety to his work. We know not, in short, any annual 
publication which is better fitted for family-perusal, not only as 
abounding in amusing anecdote and instructive details, but for its 
higher utility, as holding out, from authentic examples, every in- 
citement to manly, honourable, and virtuous exertion. 

On the articles upon Mrs. Barbauld and the Rev. C. Wolfe 
(whose memory has been rescued from oblivion by the attention 
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recently drawn to his admirable Lines on the Burial of Sir Johp 
Moore) no comment on our part is here necessary : for the Papers 
have been compiled from the memoirs of the parties by Miss Aikin 
and the Rev. J. A. Russell; of which, our readers will remember 
notices have already appeared in the pages of this Journal. The 
articles on Lord Radstock and Sir Thomas Bertie are rather inte. 
resting pieces of naval biography; for those officers’ names are 
honourably associated with the glorious days of Cape St. Vincent 
and Copenhagen. Lord Radstock was, moreover, distinguished as q 
munificent patron of the fine arts: he left an excellent-gallery of 
pictures by Italian, French, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish masters; 
and this fine assemblage, entirely of his own collection, was valued 
at upwards of fifty thousand pounds. To this elegant taste he 
united the higher qualities of private benevolence and of sincere at- 
tachment to his country. 

_. The short memoir on Mr. Kett is only an account of an amiable 
man and an exemplary divine, who did his utmost in the cause of his 
religion, but who, notwithstanding the eulogy which partial friend- 
ship has here exhausted upon his writings, was certainly not a per- 
son of any remarkable talents. Of the late venerable Bishop of 
Salisbury, Dr. Fisher, the preceptor of the Princess Charlotte, it is 
impossible for any one to speak without respect and affection, who 


-ever observed his meek and unaffected yet dignified deportment, 


his serene temper, and his earnest exercise of his functions. A 
person of brilliant attainments he was not: but he was a beautiful 
example of a Christian prelate, — pious, unostentatious, and charit- 
able; and we have here a very sensible sketch of his life and cha- 
racter, as free from injudicious pretension as the man himself. 

We pass rapidly over several of the other minor memoirs in the 
‘collection : — of Dr. Tilloch, the able and scientific conductor of the 
Philosophical Magazine; Mr. Owen, the painter and Royal Acade- 
mician; and Mr. Thomas Bowdler, the editor of the Family Shak- 
speare and of the forthcoming expurgate edition of Gibbon’s History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Mr. Bowdler was a 
truly amiable man, but whose undistinguished and “ even tenor of 
life” is here related with rather more prolixity, perhaps, than was ne- 
cessary, from a tedious memoir by his nephew. In the two papers on 
Lords Whitworth and Donoughmore we have a very careful, able, 
and impartial digest of the remarkable political transactions in which 
these noblemen were engaged: but we cannot bestow the same 
praise of ability on the composition of the memoir of Lord Carlisle. 
This is apparently by a different hand, with an absurd and laboured 
attempt at “ fine writing” and flowery diction. We cannot be told 
in simple terms that the young nobleman was placed at Eton, but 
that ‘ he was early sent to the celebrated seminary erected by the 
ill-fated Henry ;’ and then we are favoured with the novel inform 
ation, in an explanatory note, that * Eton College was founded by 
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Henry VI.’ We hear also, in curious phrase, of ‘ verses being 
appended to a school-room on account of their excellence ;’ of * Charles 
Fox, ere yet he was in manhood’s bloom ;’ of * taste for the classic 
page;’ of ‘ being borne on the bosom of the silvery flood ;’ of ¢ con- 
tending for the prize of eloquence and the meed of fame ;’ of ¢ shining 
a meteor of fashion ;’ and, zd genus omne, of tropes and figures, sad] y 
out of place in plain narrative prose. It zs perk however, to 
be told of the youthful Charles Fox and His Lordship, as the two 
greatest beaux of their day, striving to introduce the foreign fop- 
pery of red heels ! 

We have purposely reserved ourselves to speak lastly of the 
best papers in the volume. ‘These are on Dr. Parr, Dr. Rees, 
Mrs. Franklin, and Mr. Fuseli. And here we will say, of the life 
of Dr. Parr, that it is an admirable compilation from all that has 
yet been published of him, with some curious additional matter, 
It completely introduces us to the person and peculiarities of the 
man; and it affords us a full and satisfactory account of the 
most profound scholar and one of the most original and eccentric 
minds of the age. We cannot analyse the paper, but we shall 
extract the author’s brief summary of his character; which, jf it 
too much forgets the hasty temper and overbearing manner of the 
literary Ajax, appears to us in other respects remarkably just, 


‘ His views were most comprehensive, his arguments most acute; 
his diction was correct without stiffness, and his imagery splendid with- 
out glare. It was the vulgar notion of those who did not know Dr. 
Parr, that his information was confined to the structure of sentences, 
the etymology of words, the import of particles, and the quantity of 
syllables. But those who intimately knew and appreciated his singular 
mental acquirements, were struck alike with their variety and with 
their depth. In classical erudition he was without a rival, and was one 
of the few surviving devotees of the old school of learning. ‘His 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history, particularly as connected with the 
chvrch history of Britain, was most extraordinary: all the minute and 
illustrative facts connected with the liturgies, forms, doctrines, and 
creeds of the establishment, were most accurately known to him. As 
he idolized the memories of those who had fallen martyrs in the cause 
of political truth, so, in his own words, he “ loved to soar in the regions 
of religious liberty.” His religious sentiments were formed on the most 
mature reflection, the most accurate balance of evidence, the most ex- 
tensive, bold, and impartial results. There were no doubts he dared 
not investigate, no difficulties he did not grapple with. But although 
there was no polemical question which he did not analyze, yet he enter- 
tained the most profound contempt for established bigotry, and sec- 
tarian dogmatism. Above all, he early discovered the limitation of the 
human understanding ; the folly of diving after hidden knowledge. To 
use his own quotation from Johnson, “ by the solicitous examination of 
objections, and judicious comparisons of opposite arguments, he at- 
tained what inquiry never gives but to industry, and perspicuity,—~a 
firm and unshaken settlement of conviction ; but his firmness was with- 
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out asperity, for knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
found, he did not wonder that many missed it.” 

‘ Dr. Parr was extensively en in history and legislation, and was 
well acquainted with what are called the constitutional writers, His 
character as a politician was most manly and consistent. His own wor 
in the contrast of the characters of Warburton and Hurd, may be a 
plied to himself; “ he never thought it expedient to expiate the artless 
and animated effusions of his youth by the example of a temporising 
and obsequious old age ; he began not his course, as others have done, 
with speculative republicanism ; nor did he end it, as the same persons 
are now doing, with practical toryism.” It has already appeared, that 
he was indebted for all his perferment to the affection of private 
friends ; for though he was animated by an ardent but liberal and 
enlightened attachment to our civil and ecclesiastical constitution, 
though he was distinguished by unparalleled learning, gigantic 
strength of intellect, the most unblemished morals, Christian humility, 
and profound unaffected piety,—he was never patronised by the 
government of his country. This was a circumstance which many will 
perhaps consider explained by the passage in his character of Mr. Fox, 
in which Dr. Parr truly states of himself, that, “from his youth up- 
ward, he never deserted a private friend, or violated a public principle; 
that he was the slave of no patron, and the drudge of no party ; that 
he formed his political opinions without the smallest regard, and acted 
upon them with an utter disregard to personal emoluments, and pro- 
fessional honours.” He adds (what his friends must rejoice to recollect 
was the truth), “ that although for many and the best years of his life 
he endured very irksome toil, and suffered very galling need, he eventu- 
ally united a competent fortune with an independent spirit; and that, 
looking back to this life and onward to another, he possessed that in- 
ward peace of mind which the world can:neither give nor take away.” 
Nor will this be wondered at by those who know that his long residence 
at Hatton was spent by him in diligently performing all the duties of a 
parish priest ; in assisting, advising, and befriending the poor; in the 
exercise of a generous hospitality; in encouraging and patronising 
merit ; in communicating knowledge, whenever required, from his own 
inexhaustible stores; in contributing, by a most extensive -COrte- 
spondence, to the general illumination of the literary world; in mani- 
festing by his words and deeds, that he cultivated a spirit of unbounded 
philanthropy, as the practical essence of our holy religion; and in en- 
deavours to promote from the pulpit and by the press whatever is most 
conducive to the public and private welfare of mankind, — pp. 164—166. 


The memoir of Dr. Abraham Rees is also ably compiled, and 
will be read with considerable interest. Dr. Rees, besides being 
one of the most eminent divines of his day, has left a distinguished 
name in literature and science; and to establish the just title of his 
reputation, we need only point to the completion of that Herculean 
labour, his Cyclopsedia, and to the prodigious improvement in 
subsequent works of the kind, to which his example and success S0 
essentially contributed. 

The very interesting paper on Mrs. Franklin owes its attraction 
less to the literary reputation of that lady, than to some affecting 
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‘ncidents in her life, the romantic colouring of her marriage, and 
the premature and saddened close of her existence. The article, 
moreover, which is from the pen of a friend, is interspersed with 
some pleasing anecdotes. Mrs. Franklin is best known to our 
readers, probably, by her maiden name of Porden, and as the 
talented daughter of the late respectable architect of Eaton Hall, 
the splendid seat of Earl Grosvenor. Mr. Porden himself was a man 
of some literary taste, and an amusing little account is here given 
of a private periodical paper, established at Eaton upon a festive 
occasion some forty years since. To this sportive journal Mr. Por- 
den was a contributor; and, under its auspices, Mr. Gifford 
fledged his critical talent as its editor; —a whimsical anticipation 
of a graver office! The paper made its appearance every morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table, under the name of the Salt-Box: 
so called from the circumstance of a salt-box being used as 
the most convenient receptacle for the effusions of the various 
members of the party. 7 
Miss Porden showed very early precocity of talent: she began 
to acquire a respectable knowledge of Greek at eleven years of 
age, and, while yet a mere girl, became a good mineralogist, 
geologist, and theoretical chemist. But it was by her poetical 
taste that she was particularly distinguished. At seventeen years 
of age she wrote her first poem, “ The Veils; or, the Triumph of 
Constancy :” three years afterwards appeared another piece, * The 
Arctic Expedition ;” and after another interval a third poem, or 
as her friend calls it, rather too ambitiously, her ‘* grand work,’ 
“ Cour de Lion; or, the Third Crusade.” The “ Arctic Expe- 
dition” was prompted by a visit to the discovery-ships, which 
produced also her first acquaintance with Captain Franklin, the 
intrepid northern voyager and traveller, and eventually her mar- 
riage to him. But fatal symptoms of decay in ‘her constitution 
had already manifested themselves before this interesting union ; 
and she sank under consumption just after her gallant husband’s 
last departure for the perilous enterprise on which he is still en- 
gaged. ‘The narrative of her end is too touching to be omitted. 


‘ A circumstance which occurred just before their union places the 
character of the amiable subject of this memoir in so elevated a point 
of view, and affords so admirable an example to her sex, that we: can- 
not pass it unnoticed. Captain Franklin, with the manly and honour- 
able candour which belongs to his profession, was observing to her that 
his country had an undoubted right to his services while he was capable 
of rendering them; and, therefore, that she must not be annoyed or 
mortified at his occasional absence: “ I am an Englishwoman !” was 
the noble and comprehensive answer. , 

‘In June, 1824, Mrs. Franklin gave birth to a daughter; and it was 
for some time hoped that her constitution would rally, and her health 
be restored; but these flattering expectations were soon. destroyed. It 
has been said that the agitation occasioned by the preparations for the 
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departure ‘of Captain Franklin on his second expedition accelerated her 
death; but that was by no means the case. On the contrary, ever 
eager herself in the pursuit of knowledge, she entered fully into the 
enterprising spirit of her husband ; and, notwithstanding the unprece. 
dentedly severe hardships and dangers to which Captain Franklin had 
been exposed in his first expedition, she was anxious that he should 
have an opportunity of repeating the attempt, in the hope that the great 
object in. view might yet be accomplished. The pulmonary complaint, 
however, from which she had so long suffered, rapidly gained ground. 
and it became evident that no human power could save her. She was 
given over by her physicians five days before that fixed for Captain 
Franklin’s departure. After joining with him and with her family in re. 
ceiving the sacrament, and after taking an afflicting farewell of all, she 
awaited in resignation the fiat of her Maker. It was, perhaps, an alle. 
viating circumstance, that as the service on which Captain Franklin 
was ordered was of a nature that would not admit of delay, her life was 
spared until after his departure ; thereby enabling him to set forward 
with the hope, however faint, which her still being in existence would 
allow him to entertain. She, on her part, survived to know that he had 
sailed from England; and then tranquilly breathed her last, on the 
night of the 22d of February, 1825.’ — pp. 350, 351. 


The only remaining article, the memoir of Mr. Fuseli, is a very 
animated piece of biography. It is marked by some variety 
of interest, for Fuseli’s distinction was not confined even to 
first-rate excellence in his art alone. By his father, who was 
a Swiss artist, he was early destined for the church; and though 
the natural bent of young Fuseli’s inclination totally frustrated the 
design, and made him a painter, he derived the benefit, all his life, 
of a learned education. But, in truth, nature had given him an 
universal genius. He was so perfect a Greek scholar, that he 
used to amuse himself by making verses in that language extem- 
poraneously, and then pretend he could not recollect the author. 
“ ‘Whose are those, Porson?” repeating four or five sonorous 
jines. ‘ I really do not know,” answered the learned Professor, 
after a short pause; no doubt surprised to find that any Greek 
existed in the world with which he was unacquainted. “ How 
the deuce should you,” was the chuckling reply, “ when I wrote 
them myself?” 

His. facility in acquiring languages was wonderful; and it was 
his habitual saying that six weeks were sufficient to enable a man 
to grasp the elements of any tongue. He wrote French with great 
ease, and Italian in its purest dialect: German was his native 
language; and that he was perfect master of English, beyond the 
mere power of fluent conversation, is evident from the fact that 
into no man was the spirit of Shakspeare and Milton ever more 
thoroughly transfused. He was a nervous English writer, and @ 
sound and experienced literary critic; and Cowper was glad to 
avail himself of his learning for the revision of his translation of 


the Iliad. 
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Fuseli was born about the year 1735, and came to England. in 
1762: his genius soon ante to the soil. We have here the well- 
known story of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s prophetic estimate of his 

rofessional greatness, even while he was balancing between the 
church, literature, and art. It was on seeing some of his draw- 
ings that the President, in admiration of the conception and power 
displayed in these efforts, could not refrain from exclaiming, with 
all the enthusiasm of his art, * Young man, were I the author of 
those drawings, and offered 10,000/. a-year not to practise as an. 
artist, I would reject the proposal with contempt.” This flattering 
opinion, from so great an authority, decided the destiny of Fuseli ; 
and he had no cause for subsequent regret that it did so. How 
splendid was his professional success needs not be told; and in 
advanced years it was his grateful boast that his life had been one 
of happiness, as well as success. , 
In his art, the peculiar quality of his genius was shown by the 
idolatry with which, as it were, he worshipped the sublimity of 
Michael Angelo; and. the best specimens of his own mind may. 
be‘ found in his compositions for the Shakspeare and Milton. 
Galleries. Above all, among them, the glhiost-scene in Hamlet 
and the Lazar House were his master-pieces. Relative to the 
former picture, we have here a curious anecdote: ‘ There never, 
pethaps, was a greater testimony given to the effect of any 
picture, than was involuntarily paid to this performance by a 
celebrated metaphysician still living. As a matter of favour, 
this gentleman was admitted to an inspection of the Gallery 
some time before it was opened to the public. He began his 
scrutiny with the pictures on the side of the room opposite to 
that where Mr. Fuseli’s Hamlet hung; but on suddenly turn- 
ing his head in that direction, he caught a sight of the phan- 
tom, and exclaimed, in an accent of terror, “ Lord have mercy 
upon me !”’ 

_ Perhaps we might complain, as the defect of the biographical 
piece before us, that the very peculiar features of Fuseli’s mind 
and style are not struck off in it with sufficient strength and pre- 
cision. Much of what is said of him might apply to almost any 
other master. His genius was unquestionably of the very highest 
order; and its character was essentially grandeur and sublimity 
of conception. That these master-qualities sometimes wandered 
Into extravagance was their natural erratic course, But in the 
design and composition, the grouping and situation of his pieces, 
and, above all, in his mode of telling the story of a picture, as it 
is cantly phrased, he was truly great. His drawing was astonish- 
ing: bold, broad, and free, yet minutely and anatomically correct, 
he fearlessly threw the human figure befure us into positions and 
attitudes, which almost any other painter would, have shrunk in 
terror from attempting. But of the whole art of colouring he was 
either absolutely and altogether ignorant, or, if he knew any thing 
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of it, he entirely overlooked its importance, and systematically de. 
spised its details, , ee, 
Now if these points of Fuseli’s character as an artist had been 
plainly and directly set before the reader in the memoir in g few 
words, it would have saved whole pages of aimless and indecisive 
dissertation. When the biographer proceeds to render to Fiiseli’s 
literary compositions, and to his lectures at the Academy especi 
the praise of characteristic vigour of thought and energy of om 
we perfectly agree with him: bat in candour, he should not have 
omitted to add, that there were some peculiarities in temper which 
made the professor, with all his excellences, not the fittest: jn. 
structor ‘in the world for the youthful pupils of the Academy. ‘His 
conversation to them was habitually coarse, and too often obscene; 
and every mark of inaptitude was sure to provoke a burst of in- 
vective, interlarded with vulgar and shocking oaths, ‘or rounded, 
not more excusably, with some indecent pleasantry. A strange 
debasement of habit for so gifted a spirit; and so ‘estimable a 
nature! Of the eccentric manner in which his impetuosity would 


glance off into a jest, we have a laughable little instance in this 
memoir: 





‘ When Mr. Fuseli resided in Berner’s Street, two ofthe Royal Aca- 
demicians, men more remarkable for their abilities than for their atten- 
tion to “ the outward man,” of which they were sadly negligent, called 
on him to talk over some business connected with the Academy. The 
host and his visitors disagreed on the subject, and on their departure, 
the discussion which had commenced above stairs continued as: they 
descended, and was prolonged as they all three stood on the step of 
the street door. At length, Mr. Fuseli, adverting to his friends’ shabby 
habiliments, put an end to the conversation by saying to them ina 
humorous tone, “ Come, go away! go away! I don’tewish my neigh- 
bours to think I have bom-bailiffs about me !”’ — p. 254. 





But we must have done: after having noticed the regular me- 
moirs which occupy tke text of the volume, we shall only add, that 
in the sort of biographical index which follows, of persons who 
have died in 1824-5, we have perceived more than one. name 
which we could have wished transplanted with ‘a: suitable memoir 
into the body of the work. But we are sorry to find from the 
editor’s preface that, in some cases in which he had desired ‘to in- 
sert full biographical notices, his applications for materials: to’the 
near connections of the parties were: met only by refusals.’ We 
cannot but deem this, as the editor justly calls it, a strange‘ degree 
of apathy in those connections,— and we shall- add, too, a very 
impolitic insensibility to that reflective honour -on - themselves, 
which the careful record of a good or great man’s deeds must: al- 
ways in some measure cast upon his family and-descendants. —It-is 
with reason also that the editor, in referring-to the obstacles which 
he has thus experienced, laments, -‘ that, ata time when the 
public mind is unceasingly vitiated by narratives of the profligate 
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adventures of strumpets and swindlers, every opportunity is not 
anxiously embraced of counteracting the pernicious tendency of those 
infamous details, by describing the honourable and anual career 
of persons distinguished for their moral and intellectual qualities.’ 

The whole of the present work is composed so much in the 
spirit of this commendable object that we are loath to find any 
occasion for censure; but before we close our remarks, we cannot 
forbear to notice the unkind tone in which one article in the index 
is written. It is that on the late Mr. Maturin, and its levity is the 
more remarkable, because it is so different from any thing else in 
the volume. It is no excuse that the notice appears to have been 
transplanted verbatim from the Gentleman’s Magazine. If the editor 
cannot obtain worthy materials, it is neither necessary nor just that 
he should substitute a heartless caricature for an authentic resem- 
blance. ‘Whatever were his foibles, poor Maturin was, in the 
truest sense of the word, a man of fine and original genius. His 
very last romance, the Albigenses, for splendid and striking situs 
ations and admirable delineations of character, may stand no an- 
favourable comparison with some of the master-pieces of the 
Great Unknown ; and, if nothing else, the melancholy affection of 
mind which darkened the premature close of existence upon this 
unhappy child of imagination, should in itself, at least, have proe 
tected his memory from insult, His fate should have shamed inte 
silence the wanten and unfeeling jester, who has depreciated his 
powers and threwn his weaknesses into prominent relief, merely for 
the miserable gratification of aggravating the ridicule. 
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Art. III. An Introduction to Entomology; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. With Plates. By William Kirby and William 
Spence, &c. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 2/.2s. London. Longman 
and Ce. 1896. | 


Ar length we have the long-expected termination of this work, 
Our readers have probably not forgetten the amusement, as weld 
as instruction, which they received from the two first volumes; the 
nature of which was also such as to render the reviewey’s task no 
less easy than delightful. Neither the reader nor the reviewer 
must expect the same entertainment here; for these two volumes 
comprise those analogies and anatomical details which belong te 
the scientific, not the popular history of this most interesting de- 
partment of creation. 

In our limited space, we can give but a very slender sketch 
of the immense quantity of matter contained in these dense 
volumes. Like the two former, those now before us are wordy 
and diffuse; and, worse than the former, that superfluity of writ- 


ing is here a serious evil, as it perpetually interrupts the atten- 
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tion, besides enormously increasing the bulk of the work. Indeed 
it is often nearly impossible to. keep up in our minds the trains of 
reasoning and analogies, so essential to a clear view of the subject. 
We have rarely seen a scientific treatise written in so injudicious 
and teazing a manner. : 
‘When we say that 5! pages (Letter xxviii. vol. iii.) are spent 
on * The Definition of the Ferm Insect,’ and that the two 
volumes -contain 1300 pages, our readers will see that we can- 
not, in our space, avoid entirely passing over very much of what 
they embrace. We cannot, indeed, from these 51 pages, even 
extract the definition in question; since the only thing that looks 
like one is much too long for our purpose. 

Letier xxix. is on the Egg State of Insects, also occupying 50 
pages. All insects are oviparous; even those which appear to be 
viviparous, producing eggs which are hatched within the body. 
But this last, here called the ovo-viviparous state, has two sub- 
divisions, called larviparous and pupiparous; the insects being 
produced from the mother’s body, in one ease, in the state of a 
maggot, in the other, in that of a pupa. Eggs are deposited by 
means of a peculiar instrument, called Ovipositor, generally singly, 
but they are often extruded with great rapidity, and sometimes 
even to a great distance, and with considerable force. A few expe. 
them in a mass. By some they are committed to the water, 
imbedded in a mass of jelly. The Blattse and the genus Mantis 
lay them. with a case containing the whole mass. Many kinds 
surround them, after exclusion, with bags or coverings of various 
kinds, resembling silk, or wool, and sometimes, after this, they 
carry them about their persons, or attach them to different 
bodies. 

Those in particular, whose eggs are condemned to pass the 
winter, have various contrivances for their protection. Thus they 
form covers for them, of varnishes, or of hair or cottony matters . 
of their own fabrication, or of fragments of leaves, or other sub- 
stances, cemented together; or they imbed them in fissures of 
trees, or in leaves which they derange by their punctures, cr glue 
them upon twigs, protecting the whole mass also by a glue or a 
varnish. _ The egg itself is a simple membrane, apparently contain- 
ing a fluid. In this, the embryo is gradually developed. 

As the fertility of insects is one of the most striking subjects in 
their economy, we shall extract some instances from this part of 
the work. The variety itself is singular. The Musca meridiana lays 
two eggs; a Flea 12; the Silk-worm 500; the Goat-moth 1000; 
various Cocci from 2000 to 4000; the Wasp 30,000; the Bee 40,000 
or 50,000; the Aleyrodes protetella 200,000 ; while the Termes 
fatale is. computed to lay 211,449,600 in a year. The sizes of 
some eggs seem as large as that of the parent; some are almost 
invisible to the naked eye, some exceed the tenth of an inch. The 
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eggs of Ants, with many more, grow after they are laid. Their 
shapes are endless and singular, not only in point of mere form, 
but as to sculpture, or apparent ornament, and appendages, and 
their colours are not less various. They are hatched sometimes 
by the heat of the insect itself, at others by that of the atmo- 
sphere: some are hatched in a few days, others pass over the 
winter. ; 

The larva state of insects occupies the 30th letter. There are 
two great divisions ; the one resembling the perfect insect, the other 
being totally unlike it. In the first are found Spiders, Centipedes, 
Millepedes, and others; though, among them, many differ in the 
numbers as well as the proportions of their parts. In the second, 
are the Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, and others, whose larvge are popu- 
larly called Caterpillars and Maggots. ‘The structures of these are 
extremely varied, but always most wonderfully adapted to their 
specific wants. We cannot of course go into details, but we can 
assure our readers that this is one of the chapters in which they 
will find amusement as well as instruction. 

The larva becomes a pupa; or, having protected itself in various 
ways, falls asleep, or becomes torpid, to revive in its new and 
ultimate form. ‘hese also resemble their larvee, or not, forming 
two. divisions ; and within the dormant animal, the shape of the 
future one is found, more or less distinctly marked or developed, 
And here also the details of forms and colours are so numerous 
and minute, that we must refer to the original. As to. the 
duration of this state, it varies from two or three days to months, 
and even years; but is very much regulated by temperature, so 
that we even have it in our power to vary and prolong the life of 
an insect. ‘Though, in general, pupze are dormant or motionless, 
there are many which can move, particularly in water, and with 
great rapidity. When the time for exclusion is arrived, the in- 
cluded insect extricates itself by its own powers; often by dividing, 
ina peculiar manner, the case previously prepared. ‘This is also 
a subject full of curious details well worth consulting; and let us 
say, once for all, lest we should have been misapprehended, that 
the quantity of matter collected in this useful work is very great, 
and that it is really one with which no entomologist can dispense, 
containing, as it does, what must otherwise be sought in endless 
volumes. We would gladly have extracted some of the most 
curious particulars, but they are all so very long that we really can- 
not afford it. 

The insect excluded from its pupa case or state is now perfect 
and final. This is the Imago of entomologists. At first, however, 
it is feeble and moist, and often pale and unlike what it will ‘soon 
be. Shortly, however, it expands; and sometimes, as if by magic, 
Appears to. grow suddenly to a much larger size, this happeni in 
Some cases, even within a few minutes. It has been ascertained 
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that this apparent growth occasionally arises from the expansion of 
included air. 

In insects, the female is generally larger than the male; the 
obvious cause being the space required for the production of the 
eggs. And though generally alike, yet there are some singular 
exceptions in this respect, both as to colour and form. The 
details of these differences occupy a great number of pages; so 
that we cannot pretend to do more than barely mention the fact. 

With respect to the ages of the perfect insects, there is much 
less diversity than in the pupze.. Some live only a few hours, like 
the ephemere ; some live days or weeks; while fifteen or sixteen 
months is the largest period generally known, though one or two 
exceptions are named of a life extending to two or three years, 
One singularity is worth notieing; which is, that the existence of 
the insect depends very much on the fact of propagation; so that 
as it is terminated shortly after that occurrence, the one can; eor- 
respondently, be protracted by delaying the other. Some fall down 
dead immediately after laying their eggs. 

We must pass on to the External Anatomy of Inseets, though 
despairing to give any view whatever of it in our own pages, as, 
without plates, it is in reality impossible. And let us remark 
here, that the plates in this work are numerous, and executed with 
great care and beauty; with that beauty which is every thing on 
such a subject, —-precision and truth. Most wisely, instead of 
overloading the work with shadow and pretence, they are chiefly 
mere outlines, exactly what such drawings ought to be, and which 
we should gladly see multiplied in every work on natural history. 
It is utterly vain to hope to describe forms by words alone; and it 
is for that reason that nine tenths of the writings of naturalists 
are literally of no use whatever. One of these copper-plate 
pages is worth a whole volume of talk. 

The integument, which is in a manner the external skeleton 
of insects, is membraneous, and more or less tough or hard, so 
as to become gradually a shell, or a bone, if it may so be called. 
Many, besides this, are clothed with down or hairs. The head 
is generally harder than the other parts, and its figure is infinitely 
varied. But it consists of a single piece, without suture, having 
apertures for its appendages, and is commonly smaller than the 
trunk or abdomen. It is articulated in different ways to the thorax 
or middle segment, and its motions vary accordingly, being pre 
determined by the wants of the animal. Of the organs, those of 
manducation and eating are very various, and have even been 
made the groundwork of an arrangement. But there are two 
great divisions in insects as to this point, namely, masticators and 
suckers: the. former having an upper and an under lip, upper and 
under jaws, labial and maxillary palpi, and a tongue; and the 
other having but a tube, of various construction, intended for 
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piercing and sucking. Of the former, some are also provided with 
teeth, and others not. The details of all these facts are given with 
reat care and minuteness. ‘The term nose is applied to a part of 
the head above the mouth, and reaching near to the antenne; 
including a piece supposed to contain the organ of smell; and there 
is also another portion called the post-nasus, or nose, which, 
together with the frons, can only be understood by consulting the 
plates. Thus must we also refer to them for the other divisions of 
the head, that we may pass to the eyes, as of more general 
interest. Of these there are three kinds, simple, conglomerate, 
aud compound. The simple eyes vary from two to sixteen, The 
flea, and others, have but two; spiders, six, eight, or sixteen} and 
when there are many, they are apt to vary in magnitude, as well 
as in shape. ‘The conglomerate eyes are collected into a .mass, 
well known to common observers, and are found in Lepisma, the 
Julidee, and several of the Scolopendridz. The lenses, though ap- 
proximated, are circular, and arranged in different figures. But 
it is the compound eye which is most familiar, from its great con- 
spicuity in our common insects. In these, under the microscope, 
the lenses appear hexagonal. ‘The number varies exceedingly: in 
a horse-fly having been found 7000, and in a dragon-fly 12,000 ; 
while in a butterfly 17,C00 have been counted, being even still 
more numerous in the beetles of the genus Dynastes. ‘There are 
some insects, however, in which they do not exceed fifty. Every 
single lens appears rather a crystalline humour than a cornea, being 
thickest in the middle, and perfectly transparent; and beneath 
this is a varnish, to which they are indebted for their brilliant 
colours. And still, beneath this varnish, there is a short hexagonal 
prism entering the concavity of the lens; the whole of these, which 
appear like so many threads, being attached to a common mem- 
brane as a base. ‘This is very thin and black, sending forth threads 
which pass between the prisms; and beyond all, is a thin expan- 
sion of the optic nerve. Such is this mysterious organ; bearing 
no resemblance to the eyes of quadrupeds or the other races of 
animals, | i 

The stemmata of insects are generally pellucid spots upon the 
vortex, commonly arranged in the form of a triangle. They are 
supposed to be auxiliary eyes, and it is also thought that they are 
intended for viewing near objects, while the compound ones 
are meant for distant sight. Swammerdam thought that the com- 
pound eyes were intended for horizontal sight, and the stemmata 
for vertical. The stemmata are not universal in insects; and three 
is the most common number. 

The antennez of insects are among the most interesting of their 
organs, while they are nearly peculiar to this department of creation. 
The limited number is two; though in the’crustaceous animals 
they amount to four. There is a cavity in which they are inserted, 
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called toruhus ; and their substanee varies in hardness, ' while the 
extremity is often softer than the rest. They are almost always 
placed before or beneath the eyes, so.as to be under their coms 
mand; but as to length and proportions, their variety is endless, 
They consist in general of a number of tubular joints, so as to 
possess motion in any direction, these varying also very much ip 
form and number. Their terminations, in particular, are muck 
diversified, and often very beautiful ; and they are sometimes covered 
with down or hairs. ' 
To pass over some minute circumstances, as to this part of 
msects,; the trunk, though resolvable into three segments, consists 
in general of only two primary ones. ‘The prothorax varies. much 
in size, appearance, and appendages; and, in some eases, it fornts 
one piece’ with the antepectus. The sternwm consists generally 
of ‘three pieces, and each of these gives insertion to a pair of legs’: 
but here also we must pass over the deseription of minute parts, 
that we may say a word respecting the legs and the wings. | 
‘Fhe general number of the wings is four, but there are some insects 
that have only two. ‘The elytra generally partakes in its substance 
ef the covering of the animal, varying exceedingly in shape and 
appendages, as well as in ornament, or sculpture as it is called, 
and in clothing as well as colour, the latter of which, in May, is 
well known to be extremely brilliant. In some tribes, the term 
tegmina is used for these upper organs of flight, and, in others, 
hemilytra. The wing itself is generally membraneous, strengthened 
by tendons, or nervures, and contrived to fold up, in many cases, 
under the covers. In the hymenoptera and others, it is either 
slightly folded, or merely lies back on the animal when not in use. 
‘Fhe shapes, elothing, and colours present endless details. As to 
the legs, the insects, properly so ealled, have only six; though 
many, popularly known by this name, have many more, smount- 
ing, in the Julus maximus, to 268. ‘Thei* substanee resembles 


that of the body generally, whatever this may be; and they com- 


monly consist of five pieces, but vary exceedingly in length, as 
well as in the respective proportions, forms, and ornaments of 
the parts. / 

Besides the parasitic insects to which these, like the larger 
animals, are subject, they suffer from various diseases, which may 
be called surgical and medical. Among the former are tumours, 
besides such aceidents as fractures and so forth. Occasional mon- 
strosities are also found among them. An internal disease of some 
kind, producing vertigo, is also common, particularly amortg ants 
and bees; and, in the latter, it has been supposed to arise from 
‘sucking poisonous flowers. In the silk-worm it is said that there 
exist various disorders, which have naturally attracted the attention 
of the cultivators. The bee is also subject to a species of dysen- 
tery, whieh is often very destructive to the hives. But. the most 
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extraordinary, perhaps, of all, are the invasions which the larvee 
undergo from the ichneumon tribe, in consequence of which 
‘they produce ichneumons instead of their own flies; a fact which 
had excited the wonder of the ancient naturalists. 

The senses of insects have been subjects of much discussion. 
It had been thought by seme of the older naturalists that they did 
not possess the sense of hearing; but this power has been clearly 
proved in so many, that there is no reason to doubt its univer- 
sality. Of the four other senses, there has been no doubt; but it 
has been much disputed respecting some of the organs. themselves. 
The chief disputes have related to the antennz and the palpi. 
That the former are exploring. instruments of touch, in some cases, 
is certain; but they have, in others, been supposed to serve for 
hearing, by forming an intermedium of communication to. the 
proper auditory organ. ‘The experiments of the authors them- 
selves seem to justify this opinion. It had been also thought that 
they were olfactory organs; but Lehman has disproved this. suppo- 
sition. ‘These authors also think, that it is by means of the 
antenne that insects learn to foresee those changes of the weather, 
to which, it is well known, they are so acutely sensible, long before 
those changes actually occur. And they also conjecture, what 
does not really seem improbable, that the antenne are, in this 
respect, electrical organs; and that it is by their sensibility to the 
atmospheric electricity, the animals discover these impending vicis- 
situdes. 

It is here concluded that the palpi are not organs,. either of taste 
or of smell, as had been imagined by some naturalists, but’ merely 
of touch. With respect to the sense of smell, it has been sup- 
posed to be attached to the organs of respiration; but the authors 
before us seem convinced that it lies in the head, in that part called 
the nose, or between it and the upper lip. And this opinion is 
confirmed by the experiments of Huber, at least in the case of bees ; 
while the very organ itself, in the case of the common burying 
beetle, seems to be assignable, and to consist in two pulpy 
cushions, covered by a striated membrane; as it is also found, 
under some variety, in the watér-beetle and in other insects. As 
insects possess a tongue, it is naturally concluded that this is the 
seat of the organ of taste. 3 

About a hundred’ pages are occupied on the definitions of terms, 
in which, for the most part, the Latins terms are anglicised by 
means of an English termination; and a letter not much shorter 
Is expended on what may be called classification, philosophical 
classification we should say. This is a subject with respect to: 
which, notwithstanding all the labour bestowed on it, there remain 
numerous difficulties still to be overcome. | 

The History of Entomology forms another necessary, and’ to’ 
natiralists, of course, interesting letter; and’ this, which is fol 
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lowed by the 49th letter, relating to the geography, places, and 
seasons of insects, nearly completes what may be called the philo- 
sophical part of this work. ‘The remainder consists chiefly of 
practical matters relating to the best mode of collecting and pre- 
serving insects; together with a physiological chapter, which is 
very properly given in Latin, and a valuable list of entomological 
writers. 

We cannot terminate our brief review without noticing the refer- 
ences which the authors take frequent opportunities of making to 
the design and beneficence of the Deity, so conspicuously displayed 
in this most singular and interesting division of creation. We are, 
ourselves, convinced, that were there even no other object, were there 
neither utility nor pleasure, in the study of natural history, it would, 
for this sole end, form an inestimable branch, even of general edu- 
cation, wherever it is possible that it should be pursued. We 
know not how he can ever deviate far or long from right, who, sur- 
rounded with objects in which he daily sees displayed the Almighty 
hand, must feel that he resides in the perpetual presence of the 
Omnipotent. 





Art.1V. Gertrude de Wart; or, Fidelity until Death. Translated 
from the Original German of Appenzeller. Sve. pp. 167. 6s. Long- 
manandCo. 1826. 


T'nis little volume is a translation of a German tale of the better 
order. The circumstances of the narrative are full of deep and 
pathetic interest; the opinions ineulcated are those of domestic 
virtue and practical piety ; and the book is toletably free from that 
overwrought affectation of sentiment, and that supernatural extra- 
vagance of horror and mysticism, which, in the modern imaginative 
literature of Germany, have become the besetting sin and reproach 
of the national taste. 

Indeed the présent composition is invested with a character 
much more grave and simple than usually belongs to works of 
fancy, even in our own language. It is a severe, unadorned, 
rational picture of the intensity of human agony and human en- 
durance. It offers little or nothing of the stirring excitation, the 
busy plot, or the complex adventure of the ordinary romance. 
But the saddened tone of the story steals over the mind like the pale 
silent gleam ofa winter’s evening, exercising a still and melancholy, 
yet a pleasing influence; and we perfectly agree with the translator 
in believing, that an hour cannot be mis-spent, though it be over 
a fictitious tale, in contemplating a high born and noble minded 
woman struggling with unmerited misfortunes, and exhibiting a 
rare example of fortitude, heroic devotion; and conjugal fidelity. 
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The story of Gertrude de Wart, however, is in the main not a 
fiction; or it is, at least, founded on an historical incident of the 
fourteenth century, which we shall repeat in the words of our 
translator. 


‘Inthe spring of the year 1308, the Emperor Albert made a'pro- 
gress to visit his paternal dominions in Switzerland ; and passing through 
Argovy, he came to Baden, by way of Winterthur. He was accom- 
panied by his nephew, John Duke of Swabia. This young Prince was 
exceedingly irritated, because, though he had attained his majority, he 
could not prevail on his uncle to put him in possession of his paternal 
inheritance, which comprehended all the territories and noble fiefs of 
the house of Hapsburg. The well-known avaricious character of 
Albert convinced the Duke that there was no prospect of his ever be- 
coming master of his own ptoperty during the life of his uncle. 
Among those who attended on the Duke of Swabia, in this progress, 
were four young barons — Walter de Eschenback, Rodolph de Balm, 
Conrad de Tagersfeld, and Rodolph de Wart. All the four were ex- 
ceedingly attached to their young master; and all had, besides, per- 
sonal reasons for being discontented with the Emperor, It was in the 
bosom of these devoted friends that the young Prince daily poured out 
his griefs, and in their zeal and sympathy that he found consolation. 
Instigated by those who, like him, suffered from the tyranny of Albert, 
and indignant at seeing his cousin, the Archduke Leopold, who was 
nearly of the same age with himself, loaded with dignities, and invested 
with large domains, the enraged and infatuated Duke, with his four 
friends, resolved on the death of the Emperor. | 

‘ It was in the vicinity of Brugh that they executed their fatal pur- 
pose. All contemporary authors agree in affirming that Rodelph de 
Wart took no active part in the murder; but being present with the 
conspirators, he was doomed to share the same fate, and involved in 
their proscription. The victim of the basest treachery, he alone 
was destined to appease the vengeance of Albert’s family by a most 
cruel death ; and the courage and fidelity with which his unhappy wife 
adhered to him in his last agony are still celebrated in the cantons of 
Zurich and Argovy. — Her sufferings and the fortitude with which she 
supported them would appear incredible, if they had not been well at- 
tested by contemporary writers. Jean de Vitoduran was present at the 
destruction of the castles of Wart and Multberg. Roo and Warthens 
are very particular respecting the sufferings of Rodolph de Wart in their 
account of the conspiracy against the Emperor Albert.—Muller, also, in 
his History of Switzerland, has given a circumstantial relation of the 
murder of Albert ; and tradition still points out the precise spots where 
the castle of De Wart stood, and where Rodolph suffered. The ruins of 
the castles of Falkenstein and Hapsburg are still visible ; but no vestige 
of Wart remains.’ — Preface, pp. v—viil. | 


Such is the authentic historical outline of the story of Gertrude 
de Wart ; and upon this foundation it was that M. Appenzeller 
minister of the reformed church at Bienne in Switzerland, con- 
structed the series of fictitious letters before us, which were pub- 
lished in Germany, some years ago. ‘The work, which is divided 
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into two parts, opens with the separation of Rodolph ‘de Wart 
from his wife, and his departure from his castle to join his lord, the 
Duke of Swabia, on the fatal occasion of that young prince’s last 
attendance upon his uncle, the Emperor. ‘The first part of the 
volume contains: the correspondence of Gertrude and her husband 
during his absence ; and here ber anxious and gloomy forebodings 
that he would be entangled in some desperate action by his zealous 
attachment to his lord, as well as the course of irresolution through 
which he was rendered an unwilling accomplice in the Emperor’s 
assassination, are pourtrayed with much fidelity to nature, and con- 
siderable powers of delineation. ‘Fhe letters of Gertrude breathe 
the very spirit of chastened affection and conjugal tenderness ; and 
no reader will peruse them without feeling his sympathy painfully 
awakened by the animated expression of her heart-rending fears, 
her agonised suspense, and her confirmation of despair. The 
epistles of Rodolph, on the other hand, open to us with ajudicious 
moral the struggle of weakness and principle, the dangers of a 
well-meaning but too flexible nature, and the fatal perversion of 
generous feelings to a detestible purpose :— all the horrors of 
guilt, remorse, and impending vengeance. 

‘This first part of the volume carries us through the deed of 
blood, and the subsequent flight, concealment, and adventures of 
the wretched Rodolph, until it closes with his betrayal into the 
hands of Queen Agnes of Hungary and the Archduke Leopold 
of Austria, the children. of the murdered Emperor. It relates also 
the fearful train of suffering which the innocent wife of De Wart 
meanwhile undergoes. Her husband’s castle is stormed and razed ; 
her faithful vassals are butchered in cold blood by the remorseless 
children of Albert; and Gertrude herself is constrained to flee, 
houseless and a wanderer. Her resignation and constancy in her 
destitution are here very touchingly made to appear; and in her 
deepest distresses her guilty husband is still in every letter the 
paramount and exclusive object of her devoted anxiety. 

In the second part, the scene altogether changes. After the 
torture and execution of Rodolph, his widow has retired into a con- 
vent, from whence she is supposed to address to a friend, in sueces- 
sive letters, the dreadful tale of her husband’s final suffermgs and 
of her own agony: for, sadly redeeming the pledge of her bridal 
ring, — its motto was “ fidelity unto death,” — she has wittiessed 
and alleviated his last excruciating pangs on the wheel. We shall 
give one passage from this tale of horror : 


_¢ The rising moon begun to tip with silver the dark pines and-the 
turrets of the castle of Kybourg. I discovered the path I was m 
search of, and, skirting the great forest which is near Winterthur, I 
heard more and more distinctly the noise of a mill. This should be 
the meadow where I was to look for my husband. The mill and a 
rivulet only separatet: me from him. I passed-the’water, and, going 
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round the mill, I perceived the wheel, and the unhappy victim laid on 
it, The guard was frightened at my appearance, and ran off, with every 
mark of terror. I heard the breathing of Rodolph, deep, and at inter- 
vals resembling sighs. I saw his broken members, agitated by con- 
yulsive movements, like those of a lamb palpitating under the knife of 
the butcher. Yes, Margaretta, all this I was doomed to hear and see. 

«« It is me,” said I, softly. Heimmediately knew my voice: “ Is it 
thee, Gertrude? Jesu Maria! this is all that was wanting !” 

‘] came near to the post on which the wheel was suspended. I 
saw there some pieces of wood. I took one of them, which I placed 
close to the wheel. I got up upon it, and I was enabled to seize, and 
cover with kisses, one of his hands, which hung down, moistened with 
a cold sweat. 

«« Spare me! spare me!” said he, with a tremulous voice, “ thy 
presence adds to my sufferings. I call for death, and thou art come to 
retard it. Gertrude! Gertrude! where do you come from? — what 
will you have? My limbs are broken, my joints are dislocated, my 
heart only still beats: go from me — let me die — this is too much.” 

‘I saw him pale and motionless, entangled im the spokes of the 
wheel. The shivering of.a fever pervaded his members — his groans 
mingled with the murmuring of the rivulet and the clapping of the 
mill. I fell on my knees, and: prayed under the wheel, and exhorted 
my unhappy husband to resignation: at last, joining together some 
pieces of wood, I made a sort of scaffolding, by which means I could 
raise myself up to him, and, leaning over him, free his face from the 
hairs which the wind blew over it. ‘I entreat thee! O] entreat thee,” 
repeated he, “ to begone, and leave me; if they should find you here, 
when the day breaks, you know not what may happen. Why will you 
aggravate my misery ? — you cannot tell what additional sufferings you 
may bring upon me.” 

‘“ T will die with thee,” said I to him, “and it is for this: purpose 
that I am come! — no power shall force me from thee.” I threw my- 
self on him with extended arms, and I begged of God both his death 
and my own. ‘The day appeared — I saw human figures moving at a 
distance. I was obliged to descend, and take away the pieces of wood 
which had enabled me to get up on the wheel. The guard which had 
fed at the sight of me, again made his appearance. No doubt, this 
man had mentioned at Winterthur what he had seen; for, as soon as it 
was day, there was a great mob of men, women, and children coming 
from ali quarters. I recognized the gaoler whom Landenberg had per- 
suaded the evening before to let me free. He did not appear sur- 
prized at seeing me with my husband: he approached me, shaking his 
head, and said, * It was not for this purpose, Madam, that the Landen- 
bergs took you, yesterday, out of prison. The people drawing nearer and 
nearer, I saw several women of my acquaintance, and, among the rest, 
the wife of the President of the Court of Justice at Winterthur. I 
called to her, and entreated her to intercede with her husband, that He 
would order the executioner to abridge the sufferings of Rodolph: 

‘“ He dares not do it,” said Wart, groaning. ‘ When the Queen 
has spoken, the President of Justice must be silent ; and, if it had not 

fen for that, I may say that I had some right to expect this good 
ofice from him.” Some persons brought me refreshments, of which I 
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could take nothing. But I was refreshed, if I may so say, by the com. 
passion which was visibly impressed on their countenances, and by the 
tears which were shed by them. 

‘ When the fog of the morning was dispersed, the crowd increased. 
I saw there the bailiff Steiner, of Pfungen, with his two sons — oy, 
tenant at Datlikon, and some women from Neftenback : they all made 
the sign of the cross, and appeared as if they were praying for us. 

* The executioner then came, followed by the confessor Lamprecht, 
The former seemed to be the least cruel of the two: he said, sighing, 
“ May God have mercy on the poor young Lord, and receive his soul 
into Paradise.” The confessor again urged him to avow his guilt ; but 
Wart, making a great effort, repeated; before all the people, the same 
words which he had already said to'the Queen and the Court of Jus- 
tice. The priest was silent. All at once, I heard voices crying out 
“ Place! place!” Men, armed with halberds, made way through the 
crowd. Helmets, surmounted with plumes, glittered near the mill, 
Soon were seen prancing horses and their riders; with shining armour 
and their visors down. | 

‘ The executioner dropt down on his knee — the confessor laid his 
hand on his breast — the horsemen halted. The women lifted up the 
children in their arms, that they might have a better view. Guards, 
armed with lances, obliged the people to form a circle. 

‘ A knight, of a high stature, raising himself upon his horse, said to 
the executioner, in a sneering tone of voice, ‘ Where are the ravens 
that they havé not yet torn his eyes out?” It was the Archduke 
Leopold. | 

‘ My blood stopt in my veins, when I heard one of the horsemen, 
who was near him, say, “ Let him scratch himself as long as the itching 
continues, but drive off these people. All this weeping and lament- 
ation make me mad. There must be no pity here; and who is this 
woman who causes all this crying ? Let them take her away.” 

‘ I knew the voice of the Queen: it was Agnes, disguised as a knight. 
“ It is the wife of Wart,” said a third voice: “ yesterday evening, during 
the execution, we took her with us to Kybourg: but she ran away from 
us, and we thought that despair had instigated her to throw herself 
into the ditch of the castle. God! what a woman! what conjugal 
fidelity ! leave her alone — it is impossible to force her away.” I here 
recognized the good young Landenberg. I could have thrown myself 
at his feet. Agnes made a sign to one of her equerries to take me up, 
and remove me from the wheel. As he approached me, I passed my 
two arms round the post, and implored the coup de grace, both for 
Wart and myself. Two men attempted to carry me away by force. 
I cried to God, and he heard me.’ — pp. 151—157. 


To this second part of the tale, however, we have two objections 
to offer. It may be historically true that Gertrude de Wart dis- 
played all the enduring devotion to her husband which M. Appen- 
zeller’s vivid picture has shown us; but it is very unnatural to 
suppose, that life should present to her, after the terrific catas- 
trophe, any motive sufficiently strong to induce her to recall and 


to commit to paper the frightful and maddening details of Rodolph’s 
execution. 
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The minuteness with which the author has dwelt upon the re- 
volting particulars of that scene is the only mark of a vitiated Ger- 
man taste which he has betrayed. The task of adequately depicting 
such extremity of suffering is one under which language and ima- 
gination must equally sink; and here, perhaps, good judgment 
and good feeling should alike instruct us to shrink from the at- 
tempt. But if any doubt may exist on this point, of the impro- 
priety of introducing such a narrative at al], there can assuredly be 
none that the story should not have proceeded from the pen of 
Gertrude. It is curious that so obvious an expedient as that of 
ascribing the relation to a third person — a witness of the scene — 
seems never to have occurred to the author. | 

Our second objection is against the imperfect confession of the 
hero’s guilt, which is offered in the tale. His chamberlain is made 
to utter a dying asseyeration of his master’s innocence, though 
Rodolph was present and consenting to the deed of murder ; and in 
his last moments De Wart himself not only denies his guilt, but 
justifies the assassination of the Emperor. Some attempt, also, is 
made to establish a distinction between his crime in concerting and 
- abetting the murder of Albert, (for he separated a faithful servant 
from the person of the Emperor, see p. 26.) and that of the con- 
spirators who actually struck the blow: —a distinction as false in 
religion and morals, as it would be untenable before. any human 
tribunal of judgment. 

But in censuring these blemishes in the original work, we are 
bound to acknowledge that the translator has, in his English ver- 
sion, more than atoned for their partial influence, by his evident 
anxiety to apply the circumstances of the tale to a salutary conclu- 
sion. Nor can we close our notice of his pleasing labour without 
doing him the justice to add, that the ease and unaffected simplicity 
of his language have considerably heightened the pathetic interest 
of the original narrative. 





Art, V. Greece and her Claims. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo, 
pp. 23. 1s.6d. London. Whittaker. 1826. 


WE own that we ‘are not disposed to rely very implicitly on the 
authority of Mr. Blaquiere in matters of a political nature. En- 
dowed with an ardent mind, and actuated, we are disposed to believe, 
by the most pure and honourable motives, it has been his:fortune to 
look only at the favourable side of every question in which he has 
interested himself, and to exaggerate its merits beyond every limit 
of sober reason. Thus he extolled the constitution of Spain under 
the Cortes, and painted the enthusiastic determination of the people 
to support it, in such terms, that persons who had read his work 
were utterly amazed at the issue of the counter-revolution in the 
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Peninsula. Thus, also, we were told in his “ Origin of the Giéek 
Revolution,” published two years ago, that the epoch of the eman- 
cipation of that suffering people was at hand; — an anticipation 
which time has already falsified. 

How far the interposition of Mr. Blaquiere himself, and of the 
statesmen with whom he co-operated in the affairs of Greece, has 
tended to reduce them to the lamentable condition in which they 
are now involved, we would scarcely wish to ascertain. The objects 
of the gentlemen who composed the London Greek Committee, as 
well as of the agents whom they employed, were, beyond all doubt, 
of the most unimpeachable, nay, of the most praiseworthy, charac- 
ter; but they ought, we think, to have seen from the beginning, that 
neither at home nor abroad did they possess that degree of personal 
influence, which was so necessary to give full effect to their oper- 
ations, Nor was any one of those, who were most active in the 
committee, distinguished for experience, for Sagacity, moderation, 
forecast, or, in a word, for a single qualification of the many that 
are necessary to those, who would regulate and impel from a dis- 
tance the councils of a people struggling for their freedom. In 
their plans there was no sort of combination or prudence; in their 
administration of the loans which were entrusted to their direction 
they betrayed the most unaccountable folly: indeed, every measure 
which they have carried into execution, has been signally conducive 
to the disasters by which the Greeks are now encompassed. 

It is not to be denied that the Greeks themselves have also con- 
tributed, by their petty jealousies and their provincial divisions, 
to accelerate the approach of their present misfortunes. At. 
the same time, let us take care not to dwell too much on the errors 
of any party. We should not forget that the freedom for which 
the Greeks have waged a war so protracted, so various, and. so 
sanguinary, is yet to be won; and if we look attentively and with 
grief to the past, let it only be as a lesson for the future. Let the 
rocks be marked on the chart, but let us hope that the most perilous 
parts of the voyage have been left behind, and that the vessel may 
still reach the haven under the flag of victory. 

It is certainly an auspicious circumstance, as Mr. Blaquiere re- 
marks in the little pamphlet before us, that ‘ not a single Greek has 
yet submitted to, or offered to treat with, Ibrahim Pacha,’ notwith- 
standing that he has traversed the Peloponnesus from one extremity 
of it to the cther. We admit, also, the force of Mr. Blaquiere’s 
reasoning in the following animated appeal : 


‘ The Mahometans are in possession of Patrass, Navarino, Modon, 
Coron, and Tripolitza, and have, perhaps, twenty thousand men, Turks 
and Egyptians, in the Morea. I am convinced the number does not far 
exceed this estimate. The whole of their supplies must come from 
without, and it is totally impossible for them to undertake any operations 
in the open country before the end of March.. It is scarcely necessary 
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toadd, that they are surrounded on every side by difficulties and dangers 
of the most appalling description. othe 

‘To oppose the above force, even supposing it to double what I have 
stated, there is a Greek population of a million of souls, of whom seventy 
thousand are in arms, and fighting for their existence, as well as that of 
their wives and children. Besides the occupation of their inaccessible 
mountains, whence no force that the Porte or Mehemet Ali could muster 
can dislodge them, the Greeks are in possession of Athens, Corinth, 
Napoli di Romania, Malvasia, and Missolonghi, any one of which places 
may be easily defended by a handful of men against the whole forces 
of the enemy, if they could even be united against it. After all that 
has been said on the subject, and the experience of five years, it is need- 
less to dwell on the advantages which the Greeks possess, not only for 
attacking their enemies, but avoiding them if too closely pursued. Their 
early successes, and the heroic fortitude with which fatigues and pri- 
vations of every kind were sustained, afford an ample guarantee of what 
they are capable of suffering, rather than risk the inevitable destruction 
which would attend their submission. 

‘While such are the motives of resistance and means of defence in 
Continental Greece, those which the islands present are not less worthy 
of attention. In the first place, of the Greek population in these gems 
of the ocean, so dear to the admirers of that early science and civiliza- 
tion, for which we are indebted to ancient Greece, there is but one sen- 
timent — that of the same hatred to the Turks, and desire to be free, 
which prevails throughout the Continent. 

‘The number of seamen are estimated at thirty thousand, and of 
armed ships two hundred. Their achievements are already known. But 
the grand point of interest among the Greek islands is Candia. This 
terrestrial paradise, rich in all the productions of nature, must share in 
the triumph of the Morea, Attica, and Western Greece. Since nothing 
but the impossibility of supporting the frequent and often successful 
efforts of the Christian population has prevented them from retaining 
advantages gained under apparently insurmountable difficulties. When 
I state, that out of the two hundred thousand Greeks who inhabit this 
island, there are about thirty thousand with arms in their hands, some 
notion may be formed of their hopes of success, wheneyer another 
favourable occasion presents itself. It should be observed, that the 
fortress of Gabrusa is still in the hands of the Candiots, and that the 
Turkish garrisons have never attempted to penetrate into the interior. 

‘When the spirit by which the whole Greek people are animated, and 
the certain consequences that would follow their subjugation or sub- 
mission, are coupled with the recent providential event, which has placed 
the early and sworn friend of Greece on the Russian throne, surely 
there is every reason to anticipate still more propitious results for the 
cause. The occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia would of itself turn 
the balance, and should this act of justice to the oppressed and unhappy 
people of these two provinces be followed up by the humane and truly 
politic measures, which His Majesty’s ministers are said to have lon 
since decided on with regard to Greece, there is little doubt but that 
the European family and Christian world will yet avert the hea 
responsibility and irrevocable disgrace of allowing a whole Christian 


people to perish, when the voice of God and nature so loudly pro- 
claims the justice of their cause "— pp. 11—13. 
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The latter paragraph was written, we presume, under the im- 
pression that Constantine had ascended the throne of Russia. Of 
course, any hopes that depended on that supposition, if they ever 
had any just foundation, have vanished since the accession of 
Nicholas, But if the Russian troops which are stationed in the 
south shall occupy (as would seem to be intended) the two pro- 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, the next event which we may 
expect as the consequence of it, will be the union of the Greeks 
with their brethren of the Ionian isles under the protection of 
England. We by no means despair of seeing a consummation so 
devoutly to be desired as this take place. 

We are rather surprised that Mr. Blaquiere should have afforded 
so much credit to the French committees in favour of the Greeks, 
as he has given them in this pamphlet. Does he not know that 
their object is to fix a Bourbon on the throne of Greece, or, at all 
events, to counteract the influence of England in that quarter? If 
he does not know this, he has visited the Morea to little purpose; 
if he did know it, no false delicacy should have prevented him from 
declaring it to the country. 

We very much apprehend that Mr. Blaquiere’s call for further 
pecuniary assistance to the Greeks will be made in vain. Two 
loans already squandered, the last loan fallen to a discount of 
18 per cent,, the prevailing commercial distresses, the gloom that 
lowers over our domestic as well as our more distant horizon, are 
circumstances fatal, we fear, to any hope of fresh contributions at 
present, ‘The emancipation of the Greeks must now depend in a 


great measure upon themselves, and upon the counsels which our 
cabinet shall follow. | 








Art. VI. Mémoires inédits de Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, 
pour servir & l’ Histoire des Dix-huitiéme et Dix-neuviéme Siécles, 
Tomes Septitme et Huititme. 16s. English; 14s. French. A Paris 
et Londres chez Colburn. 1826. 


Mapame ve Genus will not, we hope, be displeased with us, if we 
most unfeignedly congratulate her, upon having at length reached 
the termination of these Memoirs. The first six volumes, which were 
noticed in the former series of this Journal, were, it must be owned, 
tedious enough. There was, however, a redeeming spirit about them 
in the vivacity which they occasionally displayed, and in the anec- 
dotes which they contained of the author’s early life and of the 
distinguished circles in which she shone. Few writers of our age 
possessed so many materials as Madame de Genlis for illustrating the 
manners of the latter portion of the last century, and the com- 
mencement of that which is now advancing. The use, indeed, 
which she has made of those materials, has by no means corre- 
sponded to the degree of interest and importance which seemed to 
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have belonged to them; and from the careless manner in which 
she has mixed her recollections together, as well as the inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies, and repetitions by which they are blemished, we 
apprehend that, however amusing they may be, they will possess 
yerv little value for the future historian. 

Madame de Genlis seems in many points an exact contrast of 
Madame de Stael. The former gives to the most. common occur- 
rences which she relates so many traits of levity and invention, that 
one can hardly depend upon their authenticity even when the 
writer is most dispassionate. The latter infused into romance the 
fervour of philosophy, and sometimes the sternness as well as the 
dignity of history. Madame dé Genlis takes half a dozen pages to 
describe a sentiment which Madame de Stael would condense in a 
line. The one is an enthusiast in religion; the other was a wor- 
shipper of nature. Of the two, we think Madame de Genlis the 
more amiable, for she possesses a heart perfectly feminine — that is 
to say, a heart ever anxious to promote the happiness of others, 
and prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice even without a thought her 
own interests, provided she might thus secure the welfare of those 
who were dear to her. Madame de Stael wore beneath a female 
form the heart of a man, which, though capable of strong affections, 
was rather of an exclusive character, and centered chiefly in 
herself. 

It is true that the very generosity and frankness which constitute 
the leading traits in the character of Madame de Genlis, seem to 
have been carried almost to the extreme of a fault. Her attach- 
ments are often as sudden and as undeserved as her antipathies. 
An insinuating grace of manner, a tolerable stanza, or a nicely 
penned note of compliment, particularly from a young person, will. 
put her judgment aside, and the writer is instantly set down in her 
journal as one of the most learned, accomplished, and fascinating of 
human beings. In the succeeding paragraph, the chance is that she 
solicits our admiration for a new friend still more attractive than 
the former ; and thus she goes on from day to day, never satisfied 
ane making new acquaintances, and just as rapidly forgetting 
them. 

It is a remarkable feature in her life, that though from her earliest 
entrance into the world, she has never lost an opportunity of, per- 
forming offices of kindness, and often of kindness of the most es- 
sential description, for those of her own family and friends in whose 
felicity she was interested, she has been left in the long and dreary 
evening of her.days to live on the produce of her literary exertions, 
and to spin out the thread of her existence in solitude, and often in 
sickness. The habits of a mind accustomed to much composition, 
and deriving its principal delight from those labours to which the 
presence of others is rather an interruption than an auxiliary, have 
indeed rendered her independent even of the society of her rela- 


tives, Perhaps she was desirous of escaping the restraints of 
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family routine, and of pursuing her intellectual occupations with 
more intensity than she could have done if she had to consult the 
convenience of others. ‘There are many phases in the character of a 
person devoted to literary employment, which to common observers 
have the appearance of whim or eccentricity, and which neverthe- 
less are in themselves but the natural indications of the state of the 
mind, as it is clouded or brightened, perplexed or satisfied, with 
its own mystic operations. Madame de Genlis has not told us 
why she has lived, since her last return to France, so much apart 
from her nearest relatives ; at the same time, we see nothing in her 
mode of life to justify any surmises injurious to her character, as 
in her situation, and with her resources, it is not at all improbable, 
from the reasons we have suggested, that she preferred the solitude 
which she at present enjoys, to any domicile which her friends 
could offer her. We cannot, however, but feel for her situation 
when we find her changing about from lodging to lodging, in some 
of the most obscure and unwholesome streets of Paris, at an age 
when she stands in need of all the consolation which she could 
derive from the support and sympathy of kindred. 

Of the two volumes of her Memoirs now before us we are dis- 
posed to speak with indulgence. Indeed they are calculated to 
bespeak our most lenient criticism, although they consist for the 
most part of insignificant details, and of that sort of gossiping 
chit-chat, which may be supposed sufficiently interesting for ladies 
who have long since passed the summer of their lives. A consider- 
able portion of these volumes is also taken up with the author’s 
opinions of French works which she has recently read — those 
opinions being at the same time very loosely put together, and those 
works having in most instances nothing in the world to recommend 


them to the attention of the writer except that they had been pre- 


sented to her by the authors, probably not without a view to the 
very use which she has made of them. These reviews we shall 
take the liberty to pass over, and we feel the less scrupulous in 
doing so, as her canons of criticism seem to us deserving of very 
little authority. For instance, she thus pronounces her judgment 
ex-cathedra on two of our most eminent modern authors. 


‘ The modern works,’ she observes, ‘ which for the last two or three 
years have attained the most distinguished success in England are the 
romances of Scott and the poems of Lord Byron. As to the former, 
I find in them no imagination, no real interest, no morceaux of elo- 
quence, It is said they are a correct representation of the old manners 
of Scotland. On this subject I am no judge, but I believe that one 
cannot paint with exactness the manners of any age save those of 


his own. As for the rest, I confess that these romances appear to me 
tiresome,’ 


There is no disputing tastes. But we are free to avow, that we 
would not give a single volume of Waverley for all the romances 
which Madame de Genlis has ever written. With respect to the 
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want of ¢ eloquence’ of which she complains, it must be conceded 
that there are none of those flaming passages in the Scottish novels 
which some are apt to term galimatias, but which Madamé de 
Genlis has qreateally mingled with her stories, describing in four 
or five pages some vague sentiment which nobody can ever feel or 
understand. But in all the attributes of true eloquence, particu- 
larly in that department of it which is employed in the pathetic, 
the Scottish novels are allowed by every body but Madame de 
Genlis to be unrivalled. ‘The truth is, that they have a great deal 
more popularity in France than the productions of the Canoness 
herself, a fact that not only shows the universality of the interest 
which the Scottish novels inspire, but betrays the secret of her 
hostility to them. 

With respect to Lord Byron, she observes, ‘On y trouve cer- 
tainement de belles tirades poétiques, mais ils manquent de plan, et 
les fictions en sont plus bizarres’ qu’ ingénieuses. On y sent 
toujours que l’auteur raisonne sans principes, et qu’il parle d’amour 
et de l’amitié sans aucune sensibilité réelle ; il est presque toujours 
faux, puisqu’il n’est jamais religieux, moral, sensible, et méme 
humain.’ We can hardly have any hope of a critic who has found 
in the works of Lord Byron only some ‘ tirades poétiques.’ It 
must, perhaps, be admitted that His Lordship’s contempt for 
religion and morals was injurious to his fame even in a poetical 
point of view, because it closed against him many of the purest 
and the most exquisite sources of emotion which are to be found 
in the bosom of man. But to say that his sentiments were always 
false, because his mind was not religious, is to confound morals 
with poetry, and to condemn, by one stroke of the pen, all the 
pagan writers whose works still live in our admiration. The power 
which Childe Harold exercises over the mind is attested by ever 
reader, not devoid of understanding and sensibility. It is possible 
that our French critic may have read it before she gave her opinion, 
but it is impossible that she could have understood it, or if so, 
that she could have been in a mood favourable to the noble impres- 
sions which each succeeding stanza of that poem leaves on the 
mind. They are the steps of a superior intelligence, marking out 
the utmost boundary of human imagination. 

It is, we own, a most unnecessary labour to defend the highest 
ornaments of our,literature from such criticism as that of Madame 
de Genlis. The probability is that, in her next work, she will 
praise the Waverley novels and Lord Byron’s poetry as extrava- 
gantly as she has here condemned them. ‘Thus in one of her for- 
mer works she lacerated severely the * Méditations Poétiques” of 
M. de Lamartine. She now makes him the amende honorable, 
assuring him that she entertains the highest opinion of his talents, 
though she thinks him rather spoiled by too much praise. There 
is some truth in this remark. ‘The gentleman is not without poetic 
genius, but it is marred by an immeasurable portion of conceit. The 
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principle of Madame de Genlis’s criticism, however, was drawn less 
from her judgment than from that spirit of literary jealousy which 
has strong possession of her vanity, and prevents her from allowing 
distinguishec reputation to any modern writer except herself. 

It is this weakness that seems to have determined Madame de 
Genlis never to forgive Madame de Stael for the celebrity which 
she obtained during her life. Nay, our author refuses her even 
posthumous fame, the least disagreeable concession of all others, 
we would imagine, which one woman could make to another. She 
declares that the works of Madame de Stael please nobody, — 
rather a sweeping assertion, when it is remembered that those 
works have been read in almost all the languages of Europe. At 
the same time it would be somewhat adventurous to deny that, 
since her death, Madame de Stael’s fame has materially declined, 
— indeed, so much so, that a doubt may be entertained whether it 
will descend with any lustre upon it to posterity. Nevertheless, 
Madame de Genlis is hardly to be excused for the ungenerous 
strictures which she pronounces on the reputation of one whom 
she affects, for what reason we know not, to consider in the light 


of arival. Speaking of that Lady’s “ Ten Years of Exile,” she 
observes : 


‘ It is both frivolous and pedantic at the same time; it has been said 
of the author, that when she wrote she changed her sex, but in this 
case, it seems to me that there was no change, that she merely cari- 
catured the character. In her political writings she displays an excess 
of petty vanity, which a man of talent would never have shown. I 
cannot possibly conceive the great importance she attaches to the visits 
she received, the praises that were given her, or the parties she col- 
lected at her house; and an exile that merely restrained her from 
residing in Paris, she calls an unparalleled and barbarous persecution ; 
she betrays the utmost violence of despair, because she was prevented 
from receiving freely foreigners and unknown individuals; she con- 
siders herself the most unfortunate of women, because she is forced 
to settle in her own country, to reside there at a fine country-seat along 
with her children, with a husband of her own choice (M. Rocca), and 
two or three intimate friends, in short, in the enjoyment.of a large 
fortune, which gave her the means of doing so much good upon her 
estate! It is not easy for those who have been proscribed, fugitives, 
plundered of every thing, and who have passed in this situation ten 
or twelve years in foreign countries, to feel much pity in perusing 
Madame de Stael’s Ten Years’ Exile. She compiains in one of her 
works of being condemned to celebrity, and in the present one she is in 
despair, because she cannot enjoy her celebrity. She constantly speaks 
of her ¢alent, of her successes ; she quotes a number of repartees, often 
very witty ones, which she made on various occasions ; she shows in 
this work, in short, a degree of vanity which a very little reflection 
would doubtless have induced her to conceal. The work is not well 


written, for it is full of phrases, in very vulgar taste, for humour was 
not her talent. 
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t As Madame de Stael attached so much importance to flattery and 
celebrity, she was right in sincerely regretting the visits she received 
from foreigners, the power of giving them fine dinners, and of assem- 
bling in her house literary characters, and the journalists of her own 
party. If she had lived more secluded, she would have written better 


works; but she would have been praised infinitely less.’— Vol. vii. pp.131 
—133. 


Madame de Genlis would be little pleased if she had been 


spoken of with similar severity in any of Madame de Stael’s works. 
Much as she accuses that lady of vanity, it is not to be denied that 
she carries on her own back a very considerable burthen of that 
commodity, which, as usual, all the world perceives but herself. 
Sut enough of Madame de Genlis as a critic. She is a much 
more agreeable sort of person when she confines herself to the 
relation of an anecdote, or to the description of those traits which 
mark the manners of her time. Since the days of Homer it has 
been the uniform custom of elderly personages to complain of the 
degeneracy of later times as compared with the period of their 
youth. ‘The decline is often in ourselves rather than in the world 
around us: yet, without being actuated by any ‘ Gothic regret’ 
for the past, it may well be allowed to Madame de Genlis to com- 


plain of modern politeness, if she have encountered in France 
many such instances of it as the following: 


¢ Whilst I still remained at the house of M.de Valance, towards the 
end of June [1821], I dined with thirteen persons, amongst whom 
were four peers, four marshals of France, and three generals ; amongst 
the peers there were two dukes. Before dinner I remained three 
quarters of an hour in the drawing-room with the whole of this party, 
who were in their own way very polite to me, while I received their 
attentions with very great good-will. I was seated betwixt two peers 
at dinner; I had no trouble in taking my share in the conversation, for 
they spoke of nothing but politics, and addressed their conversation to 
their friends at the other end of the table. We returned to the 
drawing-room after dinner, and at the moment I was sitting down, I 
saw with surprise, that all the dukes and peers had escaped from me ; 
each of them took hold of an arm-chair, dragged it after him, ap- 
proached his neighbour, and thus formed a circle in the middle of the 
room; I was thus left quite alone with a semicircle of backs turned 
towards me—to be sure I saw the faces of the other half of the party. 
{thought at first they had seated themselves so as to play at those 
little games that require such an arrangement, and found it ver 
natural and proper; but it was no such thing — it was solely for the 
purpose of discussing the most difficult questions of state policy; every 
one became a noisy orator, bawled out his opinions, interrupted his 
neighbour, quarrelled and talked till he got hoarse ; they must all have 
been in a precious state of perspiration. It was a correct picture of 
the Chamber of Deputies; in fact it was a great deal worse, for there 
was no president. I had a great mind to play the part of one, and 
to call them to order, but I had no bell, and my feeble voice could 
not have been heard. This clamour and confusion lasted for more 
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than an hour and a half, when I left the drawing-room, delighted with 
having received the first lesson of the new customs of society, and the 
new code of French gallantry, of that politeness which has rendered 
us so celebrated throughout Europe.’— Vol. vii. pp. 1—3. 


So far for a particular instance of modern French politesse. We 
quite agree with Madame de Genlis that those persons are much 
mistaken who suppose that in the common intercourse of society 
rudeness of manner is of no sort of importance. Kindness and 
affability are qualities from the exercise of which none can be ex- 
empted who are admitted within the pale of civilized life. Madame 
de Genlis, however, besides exaggerating the fault of which she 
complains, makes no allowance for the great changes which have 
taken place in society since the French Revolution. Through 
every class of the community an insatiable spirit of enquiry has 
been diffused, chiefly, perhaps, by the vast political events which 
have taken place within the last thirty years. Men are now very 
generally interested in questions of government which before were 
exclusively confined to the court; and it is not, therefore, to be 


wondered at, still less, perhaps, is it to be regretted, that they have 
become impatient of those more amusing but less important 
topics, which excited the gaiety of their progenitors. That urbanity 
of the old school which, in England as well as in France, was car- 


ried to such an extreme that hypocrisy and frivolity were counted 
among the social virtues, has given way to a certain simplicity, per- 
haps even to a certain brusquerie of manners, which at least is more 
allied to sincerity and candour than the powdered peruque, and 
siinpering bow, and ready-made compliment, which are the great 
objects of Madame de Genlis’s adoration. It is amusing to observe 


the earnestness with which she sighs over the pleasures of her 
early days. 


‘ Ah! the happy time when company assembled in a drawing-room, 
and thought of nothing but pleasing and amusing each other! — when 
they could not, without being excessively pedantic, have the pretension 
of displaying a rs, jes knowledge of government affairs —where the 
company possessed gaiety’and graceful manners, and all that portion of 
frivolity that renders one pleasing, which reposes in the evening from 
the occupations of the day, and from the fatigue of business! At the 
present day, men are not more serious in their habits, more faithful in 
their friendships, or more prudent in their conduct; but they think 
themselves profound because they are heavy, sensible because they are 
grave ; and when they are uniformly tiresome, how they esteem each 
other, and reckon themselves the models of prudence and wisdom ! 
What is that crowded drawing-room surrounded by tumultuous candi- 
dates for admission, where every one presses on his neighbour, and is 
forced to stand upright, where even the ladies cannot find a seat? .. - 
The talents of the lady of the house are praised, but of what use are 
they to her? She can neither speak nor hear — one cannot come near 
her. A wax figure placed in an arm-chair would do the honours 0 
such a party as well as herself. She is condemned to remain there till 
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three o'clock in the morning, and will go to bed without having it in 
her power to see half of the company she has received. . . . This is an 
assembly aT Anglaise !’—Vol. vii. pp. 8, 9. 


Our English routes we will not defend. They are truly so 
absurd in the manner in which they are conducted, they are the 
causes of so much unnecessary extravagance, and they are so 
directly calculated to banish from society every feeling of friendship 
and cordiality, that we freely surrender them to all the castigation 
which they can receive from Madame de Genlis, or any other 
philosopher, male or female, foreign or domestic. Even in this 
respect it is ridiculous enough to remark the efforts which our 
neighbours have made to outstrip us. Our author relates that 
Madame d’Osmont, not long since, gave a route, to which she 
invited a great many more persons than her hotel could contain. 
What was to be done? She issued numerous printed notes, 
requesting many of those, the honour of whose company she had 
desired, ‘ not to come!” Such a thing, Madame de Genlis ex- 
claims, was never before heard of since the deluge ! 

We are not of course disposed to lay much stress on any poli- 
tical opinions advanced by Madame de Genlis. She has shown 
herself such a perfect weathercock in every change which has taken 
place in France, that it would be useless to try her by any ordinary 
rule of consistency. In one point of view her principles, however, 
are uniform —she always conforms with eagerness to the feeling 
which she supposes to be fashionable at court, no matter who the 
head of that court may be. Thus in 1821, she conceived that it 
was very just that each nation should have the power of publicly 
defending its natural rights, and of complaining of oppression, but, 
she observes, ‘I thought that this object might be obtained by a 
form of government less turbulent than our own.’ She then pro- 
ceeds to develope her opinions on this subject — opinions which 
seem to have been instilled into her by her great political guide, 
M. Fievée, though it will be seen that she claims them as her own. 


‘ The debates of the Chambers, the dangerous privilege of talking 
and making daily speeches, the ridiculous right given to so many 
individuals of expressing their thoughts of the moment, that is, thoughts 
without reflection, will always produce among us pernicious sophistry 
that will throw into confusion every principle of morals and _ politics, 
that will render us as mad as we are inconsiderate and thoughtless, and 
will give continual rise to factions, troubles, distrust, and quarrels 
without end. M. Fievée very judiciously remarked, that each peer and 
deputy cared for nothing but the chamber in which he had a seat, for 
the opinions of his own party, for the effect of his own speeches; in 
short, that he saw nothing but the Chamber, and totally forgot the rest 
of France, or rather, reckoned of no consequence whatever was not 
within the Chamber. There is much truth in this idea, and the fact it 
‘Indicates is well worthy of ridicule. 
‘ It seemed to me further, that nothing could go on well in a state 
when every one has the right of publicly blaming and abusing the 
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government and ministry every morning. Every thing great, that is, 
every thing that has a powerful influence over the happiness of man- 
kind, requires some portion of mystery. The Creator has placed 
mystery in all the most sublime things he has formed and revealed: 
creation and religious doctrines are full of impenetrable mystery ; the 
whole universe is full of it; and the most learned man is he who 


knows best how many incomprehensible things there are in nature 
and science. 


‘ Mystery is childish and ridiculous in those things that are of no im- 
portance, but it is majestic and necessary in all that is grand ; it resembles 
not the darkness with which vice and crime seek to shroud them- 
selves, for it conceals great things, without denying their existence ; 


it is a sacred veil drawn solemnly by a skilful hand in the sight of 
the universe. 


‘ Kings and ministers may despise the charges of factious and unim- 
portant characters; but to give public authority and a legal sanction 
to their declamatory complaints is an act of madness that cannot fail 
to sap the foundation of thrones, and to overthrow them at last. 


These are my politics; and I have never had any other.’ — Vol. vii. 
pp- 19—21. 


That similar opinions were at one time prevalent in the court 
of Louis XVIII. we entertain no sort of doubt. But it is as little 
to be doubted that the advance of public opinion, together with 
the increased maturity of institutions which at first were not unat- 
tended with inconveniences in France, have extinguished every 
hope that the ultra-royalists might have entertained, of restoring 
the principle of absolute government in that country. The im- 
provement which has generally taken place in the minds of all 
thinking persons on this subject, is incidentally, but decidedly 
marked out by Madame de Genlis, who states in a note to the pas- 
sage just quoted, that at the time the present work was revised by 
her (1824), * she might soften the above observations, as being too 
unconditional.’ * It must be admitted,’ she adds, ‘that the repre- 
sentative mode of government has many advantages, and that its 
abuses might be very easily restrained and destroyed.’ ‘This con- 
cession overturns the whole of the political system which she 
avows in the text. We notice it, however, not for its value in 
this respect, but because we look upon it as an unquestionable 
evidence of the progress of sound political notions in France, and a 
signal instance of the power of public opinion. 

Madame de Genlis has amused her imagination a good deal of 
late years with a favourite project which she seems still to enter- 
tain, of re-writing the Encyclopédie. Her plan is to purify it of 
all the impiety which has been interwoven through the whole mass 
of its contents by the infidel compilers of that work. If she lives 
to execute her intentions, and if she merely purges the Encyclo- 
pédie of its blasphemy, she will have rendered good service to the 
rising generations of her country. But she, or rather a body of 
able assistants, might do a great deal more, by adding to each article 
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which is susceptible of it a digest of all the improvements that have 
recently taken place in almost every branch of science, literature, 
and art. We hope at least that her idea will not be lost sight of 
in a country which has so much literary industry at its disposal as 
France has at the present moment. 

As we have already shown, Madame de Genlis omits no op- 
portunity of inveighing against the social degeneracy of the pre~ 
sent age. The following summary of the items which compose 
the ‘ false magnificence’ of the day is ingenious, and not unamus+ 
ing considering the serious air with which she pursues the subject. 


‘ Besides plated silver, (which, after all, is but the renewal of an 
old fashion, for it was known to the ancients, as may be seen by the 
remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii,) imitation Cashmere shawls, 
fictitious mineral waters, false jewels, pearls, lace, and silks ; besides 
these, paintings have been taken by a process that imitates them so 
perfectly, that all the good copyists of paintings must necessarily be 
ruined ; factitious engravings (lithographic prints, now brought to such 
perfection), false hair made of silk, which has this advantage, that it 
may be a preservative against electric fire, and is more agreeable to 
wear than the hair of a villain executed at the Place de Gréve; false 
wine, (made with prime-verts,) false fruit, false bread (made with pota- 
toes and chesnuts ) ; false perfumery, which is easily manufactured, for 
instance, burn some coffee and lavender water on a shovel, and you 
will obtain the perfume of the hawthorn, false transparent agates, lapis 
lazzuli, red and Siberian jaspers, herbals, and innumerable other 
imitations of the works of nature. We have also factitious marble 
(stucco), factitious colours, false teeth and veins, factitious free-stone, 
false china gilt with false gold, imitation mahogany, mosaics, skeletons, 
shells, windows, madrepores, and, in short, all the subjects of natural 
history and many other branches of knowledge. All this effort is vain 
and fruitless ; for how perfect soever these imitations may be, they will 
never equal the productions of nature. I do not speak of false tor- 
quoises, because they are rather a theft made from nature than a real 
. Imitation. Lastly, to such perfection has the art of imitating pearls, 
crystals, and precious stones been brought, that nobody now wears 
teal diamonds or pure gold, except to quiet their conscience ; so that 
what was formerly regarded as the most wretched taste, is now not even 
noticed. The effects of this will be, that no one will henceforth be 
able to distinguish himself by magnificence or the luxury of dress, and 
this is certainly no great evil; but it is also to be noticed that people 
will leave to their children no furniture or jewels but what are fictitious ; 
—this change of fashion was introduced because a party wished to 
destroy the distinctions of birth and rank. Vanity (which all the decrees 
m the world will never annihilate). has betaken itself to the hope of 
dazzling by all the external signs of wealth ; but as commercial industry 
snatches this resource from it, it will soon have nothing left but the pure 
love of money.—Vol.vii. pp. 287—289. 


The personal anecdotes which Madame de Genlis has given in 
this portion of her Memoirs are so very insignificant, that we shall 
pass them over without any further notice. The reader would 
receive little pleasure or information from knowing how frequently 
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the author was obliged to change her lodgings, and what were the 
particular attractions or disadvantages of the different apartments 
which she occupied. Equally slight would be the benefit he might 
derive from the catalogue of undistinguished persons who were 
among the author’s visiters, for each of whom she has a high-flown 
compliment, in return doubtless for some — tribute of flattery 
which they paid at her shrine. She adds to her Memoirs a critical 
dialogue upon them, comprising a conversation which she asserts 
was really held between herself and the Countess de Choiseul. — 
We know not why it was ushered in with so much parade, as it 
contains nothing of the slightest consequence — an ad- 
mission that there are one or two errors in the Memoirs —an 
admission for which Madame de Genlis fully repays herself by 
inserting at full length many compliments which the friendly 
critic bestows upon her work. This dialogue is followed by twenty- 
three chapters in which Madame de Genlis informs us that she 
‘says something of her literary opinions.’ She ‘ says’ a great 
deal, but we confess that when we arrived at the concluding chap- 
ter we were as little able to comprehend the nature of her ‘ literary 
opinions’ as we were at the commencement. A severe judge would 
be inclined to suspect, that these chapters were appended to the 
Memoirs for the purpose of completing the last volume. 





ArT. VII. Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and their pro- 
bable Connection with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Mysteries. 
By James Christie; Member of the Society of Dilettanti.. 4to. 
pp. 146. 2/.2s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 18925. 


Tue subject of the Eleusinian and other mysteries of antiquity, 
concerning which no full and detailed account has been transmit- 
ted to us by the ancients, has, more or less, ever since the restora- 


tion of letters, engaged the attention of the curious and speculative, — 


of the philosopher and the divine. For a long time enquiry had no 
sources of information but the scattered passages which occur in 
the classics, and in the Fathers of the Church; but, of late years, 
a new and strong light has been thrown upon these obscure and 
interesting subjects by the discoveries that have been made by anti 
quaries in Magna Grecia and Egypt, and by the remarkable 
similarity which has been traced out between the language and 
religion of India and those of Greece and Rome by Jones and 
other learned men, who, to an intimate acquaintance with classical 
antiquity, have united a knowledge of the languages, manners, and 
religious dogmas and ceremonies of the east. 

The origin and cause of this similarity of religion and language, 
it is difficult, we might almost say impossible, to trace. The most 
probable hypothesis, as it appears to us, is that so well supported by 
Heeren and other learned writers, that a highly civilized race once 
inhabited the regions to the north of India, who spread themselves 
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, diferent directions, carrying with them religion and civilization. 
According to Klaproth, in his Asia Polyglotta, this people, whom 
he denominates Indo-Germans, formed a white race, mingled them- 
glves in different countries with the aborigines, and acquired the 
sapremacy over them. They descended from two lofty mountain- 
ranges, the Himalaya and Caucasus, at two very distant points. The 
frst branch spread itself over India, and mingled with the dark- 
sloured original inhabitants, communicating to them their language, 
and gradually acquiring their hue; the other peopled Persia, and 
spread itself still farther to the west; whilst a division of the first 
took its direction to the north and north-west towards the northern 
parts of Europe, and then formed the great nation of the Goths. 
This opinion receives a strong confirmation from the circumstance 
of the marked difference in coluur and countenance between the 
Parias of India and the three superior castes, —a difference, as 
Heeren observes, as great and striking as that between the Spanish 
Creoles and the native Peruvians. 

This hypothesis would go a great way to account for the sur- 
prising affinity between the Sanscrit and Persian, and the Ger- 
mannic and Greek and Latin languages, as also the affinities 
between their respective religious systems. But on the latter sub- 
ject a more direct and later communication may we think be 
traced. Italy, we know, derived her religion in a great measure 
from Greece, and all the writers of the latter country concur in 
declaring that Greece is mainly indebted to Egypt for her theolo- 
gical system. Egypt -had originally been like the neighbouring 
Arabian Gulph, an inlet of the sea, but it had gradually filled up, 
and become firm land by the depositions of the Nile, as the Yellow 
Sea is visibly doing at the present hour. The rude tribe which 
first inhabited it owed their religion and civilization to the Atthio- 
plans, who dwelt farther to the south; and the resemblance between 
the religious and political institutions of Egypt and India is so 
great, that it leads to the necessary inference of some close con- 
hection between the two countries. ‘The supposition of a colony 
from India having arrived in Ethiopia, will present itself to almost 
every mind as the most simple method of accounting for it. Egypt, 
itis well known, sent several colonies into Greece, and thus the 
religious dogmas of India may have made their way to that country. 

A distinguishing feature in all these religious systems is the 
enveloping the leading dogmas in the veil of mystery, and only 
displaying them by symbol and allegory to those who had not, 
alter a course of previous examination of their fitness, been judged 
worthy of having the true sense unfolded to them. Our readers 
will easily perceive, that we here speak of those celebrated institu- 
lions termed Mysteries, and solemnized in so many parts of Greece 
and Italy, but especially at Eleusis in Attica, in honour of Ceres 
and Bacchus, under so many various names. 
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What the secrets of the mysteries were it is not very easy to say, 
Some have conceived that they were merely a refutation of the 
vulgar theology, by showing that the gods were nothing but mor. 
tals who had been deified for their services to mankind, and that 
the happiness, which zzztzation was said to bestow, was the conscious- 
ness of this truth, and the incitement which it held out to virtuous 
exertion. Others, however, have taken a profounder and a juster 
view; and they think themselves authorized to assert, that in all 
these mysteries the great Oriental doctrine of emanation, or of all 
proceeding from the Deity and returning to him again, the conse- 
quent immortality of the soul, the rewards of virtue and the 
punishments of vice, in a future stage of existence, were the com- 
munications made, by means of sacred hymns and allegorical shows, 
to the partakers of them, and which justified Isocrates and others 
in placing them among the greatest blessings bestowed upon men. 

A great assistance towards acquiring a knowledge of the shows 
employed in the mysteries has, as we have already hinted, been 
obtained of late years by the discovery of numerous painted earthen 
vessels in the tombs of Southern Italy. As these vessels have 
been found only in some tombs, not in all, antiquaries have been 
led to the hypothesis, that those persons with whom they were laid 
had been during life initiated in the mysteries. In this opinion 
they are, we believe, now all agreed. A farther supposition is, 
that the paintings on them represent the shows that were exhibited 
during initiation, an opinion ingeniously advocated in the work 
before us, and sanctioned by many great names on the Continent. 

These vessels are generally found placed around the corpse, or 
suspended from bronze nails on the walls of the tomb. Mr. Christie 
describes, from a plate in the second volume of D’Hancarville’s 
great work in illustration of the first collection of vases by Sir W. 
Hamilton, the manner in which they were disposed in tombs: 


‘ The body of the deceased,’ says he, ‘ was deposited in the centre of 
the vault, or upon an embankment raised against a side-wall of the 
structure. It was surrounded by these painted earthen vessels, some 
of which had particular positions assigned to them, one being placed 
upon the chest of the corpse, and another between the legs, and (occa- 
sionally at least) a lamp near the crown of the head.’ 


Why the vase was selected in preference to any other vehicle 
of these mystic paintings, is a question into which Mr. Christie 
does not fully enter. He supposes, indeed, with Lanzi and Vis- 
conti, relying on a passage in the tenth Nemean ode of Pindar, 
that these vessels were awarded as prizes to winners in the several 
contests of the Panathenzean festival. 


‘In this ode, Pindar says of Thizus, that twice (or a second time 
after some intermission) he was the subject of Athenian hymns # 
tederaic in their perfectory rites, and that the produce of the olive was 
borne by him to Argos, iy &yyiwy tpnecw wapromiaros, “ enclosed in ves 
sels very variously ornamented.” Now although rapmomAos may admit of 
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diferent significations, yet as the painted portico at Athens was named 
cian from the paintings it contained, the word must here also be ac- 
cepted in the same sense. It is observable that Pindar attributes to 
the Panathenza a mystic sense, by terming them rederal, and Theodoret 
sso designates them by the same word. I therefore willingly subscribe 
to the conjecture of Lanzi and Visconti, if it should be further sup- 
posed, that the winners at these contests were bound to preserve the 
vases won by them until their dying day, to be then buried with them: 
for, that the vases found in tombs were painted expressly for the dead, 
is declared by Aristophanes.’ — p. 4, 5. 


Now this reasoning appears to us extremely weak and unfounded : 
rerai is evidently used in this place, as in the tenth Olympian 
ode, for a festival; and in the following line of the Batrachomyo- 
machia, TeAeT? 3oAguou povorpepos ekereAco dy, it has certainly nothing 
ofa religious signification in it. Neither are we informed whether 
initiation was a necessary preliminary to contending in the Pana- 
thenean games, or why the prizes should have been vases. To us 
it appears, on considering the passage of Pindar, that the prize 
was in reality the sacred oil, and not the vessel which contained it. 

A consideration, which we should never let slip from our minds, 
when reasoning on the rites and ceremonies of antiquity, is this, 
that the ancient world was above measure addicted to the use and 
study of symbols and emblems, that nothing was to them without 
meaning. ‘To this we may add, that a deep philosophy lay at the 
bottom of all their religious institutions. Water, it is known, was 
in the ancient philosophy regarded as the origin of all things, and 
it, and consequently the vessel which contained it, esteemed the 
type of happiness; and, in Egypt, Hermes Psychopompus was 
represented with an urn, and the prayer of the pious Egyptian for 
the soul of the dead was, “ May Osiris bestow on thee the cooling 
water !” whence, probably, came the Greek idea of the souls drink- 
ing of the waters of Lethe, by which they lost all remembrance of 
their earthly life and all its evils. At the weddings, also, of the 
Athenians and Romans, the water for the purification was fetched 
ina pitcher by a youth who was nearly related to the bridegroom, 
and by this water, moisture, the first element, the source of fecun- 
dity, was represented. Hence the pitcher became the type of 
marriage and of connubial bliss, and pitchers were placed on the 
tombs of those who died single, to denote that circumstance, as in 
modern times we suspend garlands for the same purpose. A vase, 
Moreover, represented. the sign Aquarius, and, from the mystical 
meaning attached to this constellation, it became, to the Greeks, an 
emblem of the soul which longed to return to its former state of hap- 
piness, But the vase had still another meaning. As in the system 
of emanation, the soul was regarded as descending from the Deity 
to take up its abode in a mortal body, the vase very naturally repre- 
sented that body the prison of the soul, and also the tomb which 
confined the body ; for, in the language of the mysteries, the vessel 
Ss termed the holder of the. soul, and Nature (or Proserpine) is repre- 
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sented as preparing vessels, and inclosing the souls in them as jn 
risons. 

Thus the youth of Magna Greecia, (for it is there these vases 
are chiefly found, ) on their being initiated in the mysteries of Bacchus 
or Liber, a ceremony which usually took place on their attainin 
the age of entering among the Ephebi and assuming the mantle, 
or Pallium Greecanicum, received presents of these vases, on which 
were painted different scenes of the Bacchic mysteries which they 
had witnessed. As the blessings were great which the mysteries 
promised them both here and hereafter, these vases, the pledges 
of those blessings, were preserved by them with the greatest care 
during their lives, and at their deaths deposited with them in their 
tombs. Women also, it would appear, were in Magna Gracia 
admitted to partake of the Bacchic mysteries, and that, probably, 
at the time of their marriage, when they consecrated themselves to 
Liber and Libera, whose mystic union was a prototype of their 
own. It is also likely that, on this occasion, the brides were pre- 
sented with vases, which they took with them to their graves, and 
this may also account for weddings so often appearing upon these 
vases. 

The reader will observe, that we consider the mysteries com- 
municated by the paintings of the vases of Magna Greecia to have 
been the Bacchic, or those of Liber and Libera. Mr. Christie 
seems to regard them as having been those of Eleusis; but why so 
many of the inhabitants of Italy should have gone to Attica for 
initiation, when they had mysteries of their own at home, we con- 
fess we cannot see, and the paintings on the vases belong most 
decidedly to the Bacchic, for, it may be observed, the same doc- 
trines were shadowed forth under different symbols in the different 
mysteries. | 

Chapter iv. of Mr. Christie’s work is occupied by what he terms 
an Exposure of the Mysteries by Clemens Alexandrinus. ‘This expo- 
sure is nothing but a mere piece of ranting declamation, such as 
might be expected from a missionary like Mr. Ward, when expa- 
tiating on the religion and worship of the Hindoos, of which he 1s 


‘most profoundly ignorant. Men of this character, however pious 


and well-meaning they may be, know nothing beyond the surface 
of things; the secret sense of them, and the deep wisdom of the 
original founders are unknown to them, and they therefore stigma- 
tize as systems of impiety and atheism, institutions whose objects 
was the promotion of piety and virtue. It must, however, be col- 
fessed that, in the time of Clemens, all the mysteries had grossly 
degenerated, the Eleusinian excepted, which retained their high 
character until they were suppressed by the Emperor Theodosius. 
We were sorry to find our author coinciding with the declamation 
of the Father as to what he terms the offensive and disgusting 
picture of the mysteries ; for every thing is relative, and the sy™ 
bols, such as the Phallus or Lingem, which may excite imput® 
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jdeas in the mind of a person unacquainted with the mystic sense 
attached to them, may produce very different feelings in those to 
whom that sense has been revealed. 

The Eleusinian mysteries occupy the fifth and sixth chapters of 
Mr. Christie’s work. The account given of them is extremely 
meagre, but it did not probably enter into his plan to be fuller on 
this part of his subject. His supposition of the shows having 
been represented by transparencies, like the Ombres Chinoises, or 
the Eidouranion of Mr. Walker, is extremely probable. 


‘We may hence, I think, collect the real nature of these shows, 
They probably were transparencies of which the subjects are faith- 
fully preserved upon what have been termed Etruscan vases. These 
scenes may be readily supposed to have consisted either of a dark 
superficies in which transparent figures were placed, and hence these 
vases with red figures upon a black ground, or of opaque figures moved 


behind a transparent canvas, and hence those earlier vases with black 
figures upon a red ground.’ . 


To illustrate this, several passages are brought forward show- 
ing the use of illuminations and transparencies in the East. These 
passages appear to us, however, quite irrelevant, for no mysterious 
sense appears attached to them; and as the mysteries from their 
very nature must have been performed in the night, there was no 
mode of presenting shows to the spectators but by means of 
illumination. 

It is a great question what the real distinction was between thie 
greater and the lesser mysteries. Mr. Christie is of opinion, that 
the latter were devised from a political reason to prevent the neces- 
sity of admitting foreigners to the whole of the ceremonies, or of 
offending them by a total exclusion: probably also to relieve the 
initiators from a part of their preparatory labours, thus leaving 
them more time to receive the multitudes who thronged to witness 
the exhibition in the Eleusinium. But we no where find that the 
Athenians grudged initiation to any stranger who was a Greek, 
and fulfilled the necessary conditions ; and the latter reason seems 
very insufficient. ‘The truth is, the information left us by the 
ancients upon this point is very scanty, and we. can only conjecture 
that, as almost all the Athenians, even children, were in the habit 
of being initiated, it could have been only in the lesser mysteries 
celebrated at Agra, and that the degree of knowledge there com- 
municated must have been very inferior to that imparted at Eleusis. 

This brings us to the consideration of what the knowledge re- 
vealed in the mysteries was, a point on which our author gives us 
very little light. Euhemerus and his followers maintained that the 
knowledge communicated was, that of the beings whom they wor- 
shipped having been mere mortals, and the Count de Gebelin held, 
that the origin of agriculture was the great secret. Both these 
opinions are true to a certain extent, but they are very far from 
Containing the whole truth. Much’ more elevated ideas occupied 
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the minds of the sages who instituted the mysteries. The sacred 
shows we have abundant reason to suppose presented to the eyes 
of the Epoptz the great cosmic powers in their work of creation, 


the Demiurge with the sun and moon, and Hermes the personified 


word of wisdom; then Ceres as she comes and goes in her 
state of humiliation, when she was perfecting the purification of 
Demophoon; and then the wanderings and purifying of the soul 
in the lower world with Pluto and Proserpine. Next were seen 
Triptolomus, Jasion, Theseus, and all the great kings and agricul- 
turists of Attica, who either introduced from other lands seedcorn 
and doctrine, or going from their native country disseminated them 
among other nations. From these images and scenery instruction 
was deduced in the greater mysteries for the more perfect; and the 
truths concerning one eternal God, the world and the destination 
of mankind, were impressed upon the minds of the Epopte. 
Agriculture and the mysteries are called by Isocrates the great 
blessings of Attica, and many passages in the sacred hymns con- 
vince us that in the Attic mysteries the doctrine of the Palin- 
genesis, and of the immortality of the soul, was chiefly represented 
by images taken from the changes which the seedcorn undergoes, an 
analogy so consonant to nature and truth, that it is to be found in 
almost all religions, in the Gospel for example, and in the Zenda- 
vesta, which latter has in many points a wonderful accordance with 
the rites of Ceres. | 

If we rightly understood Mr. Christie, at page 49., he would 
appear to consider the descent of A‘neas as one of the representa- 
tions exhibited at Eleusis. This there is no reason for supposing, 
although there can be little doubt that (notwithstanding what Gib- 
bon alleged to the contrary) Warburton was right in regarding 
the descent of Atneas as shadowed from the Eleusinian shows. The 
nature of these spectacles, it must be evident from the paintings of 
them on vases, —to say nothing of the passage quoted from Cicero, 
— could never have been very secret ; nay, it is more probable that 
they were studiously displayed to invite aspirations after the hidden 
sense contained under them, which the initiated declared to afford 
them such happiness in this life and such comfortable hopes con- 
cerning the next. The true secret was probably the meaning of 
the symbols, and more especially the higher doctrines which we 
have supposed to be revealed in the greater mysteries. 

At page 50. Mr. Christie undertakes the office of Hierophant, 
to explain the different illumined paintings as they pass before the 
eye of the reader; and it is not a little remarkable, that though 
the subject of his work is painted vases, but two out of the eight 
plates which follow are paintings, the other six being all taken from 
gems. ‘The first plate, which represents a female figure in the act 
of tumbling, is conceived to express the revolutions of nature, the 
order of which is for a moment inverted, but, by an effort of the 
limbs, the body appears on the point of being returned to its prope 
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attitude. How far this explication may be just we cannot say. 
It certainly was a very unphilosophical supposition to conceive the 
order of nature ever to be inverted in the unnatural way in which 
the body of a tumbler is distorted, and Mr. Christie apologizes 
for it by, like the Fathers, throwing the blame of what is perhaps 
only his own ignorance or fancy upon the institutors of the myste- 
ries. He also conceives, which we cannot, that the following lines 
of Homer, — 


6é 





orm be xuBioryrype xar auToOUs 
MoAmijs tkapyovres eivevoy xara peooous,” 


may be illustrated by it. The ancients, as we have already said, 
delighted in symbols, but we cannot infer therefore that every thing 
was with them symbolical, and they might, like ourselves, take 
pleasure in beholding feats of activity, without having any idea 
of deriving instruction in physics from them. 

We do not consider Mr. Christie to be very happy in his expli- 
cation of the remaining plates, in which the subject is generally the 
carrying of a vases This vase he regards as representing the 
mythological Bacchus, “ the first-born of the unknown father,” as 
he is styled -by Martianus Capella, who was invested with the 
power of creating and destroying, himself being subject to the 
same vicissitudes. ‘This mystic vase we should rather esteem a 
symbol of the soul entering into, or departing from, the present 
world. In the mysteries Bacchus is held forth to our view as the 
soul of the world, the creator, and lord of life, and the guide and 
conductor of souls, and he also appears as the god of the lower 
world, Dionysos Hades, the dweller of Amenthis who receives all, 
and, after certain periods, sends up again into the world, with 
which conception Mr. Christie’s notion very ill accords. 

In the remaining chapters of the work, various paintings are 
considered, and, in our opinion, not very satisfactorily explained. 
Indeed, on no point do we get any thing more than slight and 
imperfect hints, and it is not easy to ascertain whether the author 
has any connected system. We have a chapter on fish, and the 
allegory of angling, where we are told that fish is a symbol of resus- 
citation, and that the three figures on a-vase, in the collection of 
T. Hope, Esq., are Neptune, Hercules, and Hermes angling, and 
that they represent the triple power of the Deity drawing the 
principle of life from the primary abyss. The employment of fish 
in this sense is supposed to have originated in the great fecundity 
of their species. But there is a passage of Plutarch alluded ‘to 
which more probably contains the true reason ; viz. that the priests 
of Neptune at Megara, like the Syrians, abstained from fish, be- 
cause they were the symbol of humid nature, from which all 
things were originally created. ‘The opinion of Anaximander is 
very properly rejected by Mr. Christie. That able philosopher 


went even farther than Lord Monboddo, ‘for he held, that ‘men 
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were not merely of the same nature as fish, but that they had been 
originally generated in fish, and, being bred up (as was the case 
with the first man) until they were equal to providing for them- 
selves, they were then cast out, and they caught bold of dry land. 
We have then a hint at the Deluge, and at the assumption of the 
fish-form assumed by Vishnoo when he interfered during the de- 
struction of the world by water. 

Old age, wine, music, and rhetoric form the subject of a succeeding 
ehapter. Old age, we are told, implies a state of bondage and in- 
ertion; and wine refers, emblematically, to resuscitation ; and hence 
in vases it is so frequently presented to the aged. Music also repre- 
sents the same thing, and to rhetoric may be attached a similar 
meaning. 

‘ It was just at this moment that I had promised to myself and 
the mystee, my readers, admission to the very adyta of Eleusis, for 
I had found a key —not, indeed, that golden one which Sophocles 
tells us was hung upon the tongue of the Eleusinian priests ; — it was 
of baser metal. With the hope of obtaining useful information, I ap- 
plied it; but what a nauseous spectacle did it disclose !’ This begins 
the thirteenth chapter, of which the subject is the dotted chaplet, 
girdle, and scarf; and a nauseous spectacle to us is such sickly stuff, 
in a work treating principally of the lofty mysteries of antiquity. 
We are no dilettanti, and if blue stockings look into such works, 
fet them take their chance. We would, therefore, have a writer go 
on fearlessly wherever his subject leads him. But, in fact, our 
dilettante seems to have had his mind most thoroughly imbued 
with the follies of the Fathers upon this subject, and he cannot 
even look upon any part of the mysteries which Isocrates and 
Cicero, who certainly knew them better than Clemens Alexandrinus, 
declare to have been one of the greatest blessings bestowed upon 
mankind. After all, notwithstanding Mr. Christie’s maidenish horror 
of any explanation of the dotted symbols, they appear in our eyes 
very innocent and very chaste, and we cannot help regarding them 
as representing nothing more in the mysteries of Liber and Libera, 
and consequently in paintings of scenes from these mysteries, than 
this variegated world of the senses, into which Liber, the president 
of nature, introduces the soul from its pre-existing state. This idea, 
which may be found developed at full length in Creuzer, is cer- 
tainly more elevated than the sense which calls such blushes on the 
cheek of Mr. Christie. 

On viewing the plate in the present chapter, which, by the way, 
evidently represents Liber and Libera, and seems to adumbrate their 
mystic marriage, we perceive a symbol, with the explanation of which 
given by. Mr, Christie we cannot agree: we mean the speculum, or 
looking-glass, in the hand of the female figure. This mirror is an 
important object in the mysteries. It is the looking-glass of Dionysos, 
which, by its portraiture of this variegated world, apparently ‘‘ so 
good, so fair,” entices the soul to quit its former abgde, and enter it. 
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In a pamting on a vase in the collection of the Count D’Erbach 
appears a youth, seated on a rock, and looking earnestly on a mirror 
which he holds at a distance. This youth represents the soul (which 
is sometimes pourtrayed in the form of a youth with wings, at other 
times, as here, without wings). He is sunk in thought, and contem- 
plating the looking-glass of Dionysos. Round his loins is the 
spotted robe, and the rock that he is seated on indicates the rocky 
way which, according to Plutarch, leads to the cavern of Bacchic 
pleasure, and thus shows how near he is come to the world of the 
senses. He is, in fact, arrived at the verge of the world of the 
senses, and at the place of forgetfulness, where he will forget his 
origin. This is a soul in which the recollection of the divine life in 
the supernal regions begins to fade. She takes the looking-glass of 
Dionysos, and, as she gazes, she is enticed by the play of colours 
of the material creation to descend into the grotto of the world of 
the senses. ‘This soul can no longer escape the lot of mortality. 
On the other side of the grotto, in the variegated realm of Diony- 
sos, appears one of his priestesses, clad in a dotted’ robe. She 
reaches to the youth the holy fillet, and thus adopts him into the 
number of the chosen. She offers him the pledge of purification 
and of his future return to the higher divine region. The first step 
thereto is initiation in the lesser mysteries, of which the variegated 
fillet is probably the token. ‘This is therefore the representation of 
the initiation of a neophyte. | 
From an unpublished vase in the collection of the late Arthur 
Champernowne, Esq., Mr. Christie has given a painting descriptive 
of the flight of Atneas under peculiar circumstances, which he con- 
ceives to have been thus employed by the initiators in Lower Italy, 
and regards as a specimen of the manner in which historical facts 
were made the vehicles of theological opinions. In this painting, 


‘ /Eneas, bearing Anchises on his back, is represented wading ancle 
deep through shoal water, and conducted by Mercury to a fawn, as the 
generative or reproductive power. Anchises carries, instead of the 
Penates, a cornucopia, the symbol of fertility. Behind is seated a female, 
her head and arms gracefully turned, and designed with uncommon taste. 
From her retrospective attitude, and the affectionate concern expressed. 
in her countenance, she doubtless personates Creusa, who was left be- 
hind when the Trojan hero quitted his ruined country. She represents 
the inert state in Inferis, as can be satisfactorily shown by comparing 
this with another vase in the British Museum. The fishes in the lower 
part of the painting are equally symbols of water and of generation.’ 


In his last chapter Mr. Christie again expresses his horror of the 
odious and disgusting rites of the mysteries, of which he says: we 
must be satisfied from the exposition of them by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and adds, ‘ The sublimest doctrines delivered to minds pol- 
luted by participating in such obscenities, must have been listened 
to with indifference or disgust.’ It is needless that we should repeat 
our dissent from conclusions of this nature. Surely a very slight 
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knowledge of the principle of association would suffice to convince 
us that sublime ideas, connected with any external sign, would re- 
move any feelings of indecency, which, under other circumstances, 
it might tend to excite. Did Mr. Christie never hear the anecdote 
of the pious maiden lady, who made a formal complaint to the bisho 
of the minister who officiated in the church she was in the habit of 
attending, for his having taken the liberty to modify in the morning 
service 1 Kings, xxi. 21.? Most assuredly, the good lady on this 
occasion, whatever she might do at other times, attached no in- 
delicate ideas to the word we allude to: it was hallowed to her 
imagination by its forming a part of the Word of God. Why, 
then, should we not suppose the same to have been the case with 
the partakers of the mysteries ? 

From a consideration of the vignette prefixed to the last chapter, 
and taken from one of the Townley terra cottas in the British Mu- 
seum, Mr. Christie thinks that a consistent and rational explanation 
of the opinion of the soul having existed in a previous state may be 
deduced. This monument represents a figure with the body and 
limbs of an infant and the head of an old man, standing on a lotus, 
and leaning for support upon two of its upright tendrils. On either 
side is a composite figure in a state of rest. The first figure, we are 
told, expresses, in a most evident manner, the notion of a previous 
state and of regeneration from water; the latter denotes the reno- 
vation of the animal and vegetable creation. ‘The whole is con- 
ceived to refer to the Noachic deluge; and the origin of the doctrine 
just mentioned is ascribed to an imperfect tradition of the patriarchs 
having lived in the old world, and having been, as it were, born 
again into the new one, and a supposition thence arising that such 
had been the case with each individual. 

This solution of the problem will, we apprehend, satisfy very few 
close thinkers. We will venture to propose what we consider a 
much more simple and philosophical one. If there is any maxim 
fully established in metaphysics, it is this, that the soul cannot con- 
ceive the beginning, the end, or the suspension of its own existence. 
It is in fact self-evident, for it would be nothing else than conceiving 
itself to be, and not to be, at the same time. Such being the case, a 
mind reflecting on its own nature and condition, fully impressed 
with a sense of the justice and goodness of the Creator, and feeling 
itself placed in a world where pain strove for the mastery with plea- 
sure, and mostly came off victor, may easily, nay, almost neces- 
sarily, have been led to regard the present as a state of punishment, 
to which it had been condemned for offences committed in a previous 
period of its existence; and, moreover, impressed with a conscious- 
ness of its native powers, and feeling itself clogged and fettered by 
the body, it might regard the latter as its prison, and hold that it 
was only by freeing itself from this sluggish vehicle, by renouncing 
the enjoyments of which it was the instrument, it could hope to 
attain to its former state of exaltation; for imagination would ever 
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pourtray the previous state as far surpassing in bliss the present 
scene of degradation. ‘This speculation, we conceive, contains the 
simple and easy resolution of many a long disputed question: such, 
for example, as that of the universal belief of a future state, a be- 
lief which (strange as the assertion may appear) we think we could 
show to have been as firmly rooted in the minds of Gibbon and 
Hume as in those of their clerical opponents. : 

Though differing with the author in our ideas of the Cabiri, we 
cannot refrain from quoting the following beautiful lines given by 
Mr. Christie from an unpublished poem, and expressing our wish 
that the writer would give it to the public: 


‘ To Shinaar from the East 
Japhet, Shem, Ham —the three Curetes came, 
Whom loud-tongued priests in planetary dance, 
As Earth, and Sun, and the eclipsed Moon, 
Long through the ages honoured.’ 


In an appendix we are given a classification of the Greek fictilia, 
distributed according to the mode of Linnzus. ‘The cLAssEs are 
four, arranged according to colour, viz. 1. the Purple-figured ; 
9. the Black-figured; 3. the Illumined; 4. the Plain. ‘The first 
class contains but one ORDER, the second four, the third six, and 
the fourth four. The GENERA, in number four, Mr. Christie de- 
rives from the forms of the capsules of certain plants of the water- 
lily kind. They are, 1. the Nelumbioides, from the Nelumbium of 
Egypt, and approaching to a conical form; 2. the Lotoides, from 
the Nympheea Lotus of Egypt, of oblong, spheroidal shape; 3. the 
Nympheeoides, of the Nymphzea alba of Greece, oblate spheroidal ; 
and 4, the Nupharoides, of the Nuphar /utea of Greece, of which 
the capsule is urceolate. These genera are again subdivided into 
SPECIES, according to varieties in their form. In the second section 
of the appendix, an attempt is made to trace several particulars in 
the various styles of architecture to imitations of the water-lilies of 
Egypt, and much mystic meaning ascribed to them; in which there 
is a good deal of ingenuity, and, we may add, of fancy displayed. 

In conclusion, we must again express our conviction that the 
author of the work at present under consideration has been led by 
his. too ereat deference for the authority of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and from a want of philosophy, to think and speak too disparagingly 
of the mysteries of antiquity. They were most assuredly, if we give 
any credit to the assertions of the wisest and most virtuous of the 
ancients, not those mysteries of iniquity which the zealous Father 
depicts. ‘Sages were their institutors; and if they adopted a secresy,. 
and employed symbols, which accord not with ouy notions of what 
is right, we should give them at least the credit of having erred. 
from no bad design; and farther, perhaps, concede that they were 
the best judges of what would accord with the spirit and manners 
of their times. We yield not to Mr. Christie, or to any one, in 
veneration for the religion of the Gospel, which we hold to be by 
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far the purest and most rational system ever proposed to man; but 
we at the same time regard it as no compliment to Christianity, and 
as little less than an insult to the Author and Ruler of the universe, 
to represent every other system as vicious, sensual, disgusting, and — 
impious. Let not us, who enjoy the full radiance of the sun, refuse 
to acknowledge that to others might have been dispensed, by the 
same gracious Being, the feebler beams of the moon and stars. 





Art. VIII. 1. The Subaltern Officer: a Narrative. By Captain George 
Wood, of the Line. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 235. 7s.6d. Long, 
man and Co. 1826. 


2. The Adventures of a Young Rifleman, in the French and English 
Armies, during the War in Spain and Portugal, from 1806 to 1816. 
Written by Himself. 8vo. pp. 414. 9s.6d. Colburn. 1826. 


Ws have chosen to notice these volumes under one head as belong- 
ing to the same agreeable and attractive class of personal narrative. 
They are the productions of two individuals who mingled, and 
fought, and bled in the animating and adventurous scenes of the 
gigantic European contest of our times. The very opposition of 
their station serves to introduce the enquirer into the interior of 
hostile camps, and their stories may assist in familiarizing him with 
the habits, feelings, and martial practices of conflicting armies. 

Such works, if composed only with simplicity, truth, and common 
intelligence, have an irresistible charm, for they blend all the excite- 
ment of romance with the important realities of history. They 
enchain eager attention to the tale of privation and toil, danger and 
suffering ; they exhibit all the vicissitudes of a soldier’s wandering 
life, and they claim respect and sympathy for his chequered for- 
tunes, in proportion as the troubled stream of his destiny has 
separated him from the monotonous flow and even tenor of domestic 
life. ‘There is appropriate truth in the quaint dictum of Washing- 
ton Irving, which one of the writers before us has assumed for his 
motto: § A prosperous life passed at home has little incident for 
narrative; it is only poor devils who are tossed about the world 
that are true heroes of story.’ 

The difficulty usually felt by unmilitary readers in determining 
the measure of credit due to any relation of the kind, is the only 
circumstance to detract from that interest which must mainly depend 
upon the assurance of authenticity: but the professional observer 
will not easily err in deciding on this question, and is entitled to 
deliver his opinion ex cathedrd, without the apprehension of mis- 
leading. In intreducing both the volumes before us to the notice 
of our readers, we confidently praise the perfect fidelity of the pic- 
tures which they offer, and the general accuracy of the narration in 
which these are intermingled. Captain Wood’s book, indeed, has 
no pretensions to vie with some other little works of the same class 
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on the adventures of the peninsular war. He has neither the 
natural animation of manner, the correctness and elegance of style, 
nor the real poetical turn of feeling which distinguish, “ The Sub- 
altern,” whose narrative, under a title so much like his own, we 
lately reviewed. Still less can he claim competition with the en- 
thusiastic author of that delightful work, the “ Recollections of the 
Peninsula,” which every one has read; a work that we once heard 
a great authority declare had recalled to memory the most romantic 
feelings and the brightest moments of his profession, and which, 
for the high-minded sentiments and generous spirit that breathe 
through its pages, might be made the text-book of honourable prin- 
ciple for every young soldier. 

In placing Captain Wood’s volume in a secondary rank to thesé 
works, we mean no disrespect to a sensible and, we doubt not, a 
meritorious individual, who has passed through some of the most 
interesting and memorable scenes of the late war, and related his 
share in several distinguished actions with modesty, intelligence, and 
evident accuracy. In one respect only has he left an occasional 
obscurity about his narrative, by the omission of dates, for which 
he offers two rather whimsical and amusing reasons; first, that there 
is ‘a kind of fashion in omitting such particulars ;’ and, secondly, 
that ‘ being a widower, not yet sunk into the vale of years, not in- 
sensible to the bewitching smile of beauty, nor altogether hopeless 
of finding favour in her eyes, he, like many others, tries to steal a 
few years from Father Time, which he should not be so well able 
to do, did he confine himself strictly to dates.’ We fear, however, 
that in order to give the reader a precise idea of the period to which 
the narrator’s adventures refer, we shall be reduced to the necessity 
of dispelling some part of this obscurity, at the hazard of revealing 
the dreaded secret — that some twenty years must have flown since 
he first wrote himself a soldier. He appears to have entered the 
army about the year 1805 or 1806; and we collect from him, not- 
withstanding the needless ambiguity in which he has clothed his 
career, that his service was passed, without intermission, in the 
82d regiment of foot. : 

The first few pages of his volume have little interest, being occu- 
pied only with a picture of his introduction to military life, when 
he ‘ used to drink at the mess as long as he could sit, and enjoy 
every amusement.’ This is a somewhat coarse, though certainly a 
correct, representation of the practice of those days, when the man- 
ners, like the tactics, of Gur army were yet in the infancy of that 
improvement which has raised it to its present state of unrivalled 
excellence. The reader needs scarcely be told that the degrading 
habit of intoxication is now as totally unknown in our military circles 
as in any other coteries of polished society. 

Our author was reluctantly prevented from accompanying his 
regiment to the bombardment of Copenhagen, the first service which 
occurred after his appointment, by its having fallen to his tour of 
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duty to be. left in England in charge of the heavy baggage.’- To 
avoid this mortifying exclusion from the honours of the impending 
expedition, had been a point in dispute between himself and a bro- 
ther officer, in whose favour it was decided. He was afterwards 
tolerably reconciled to this heavy disappointment, when his comrade, 
who had enjoyed the triumph of priority, and in whose identical 
place he would otherwise have stood, bearing the colours of the 
regiment, received his death-wound at Copenhagen. Such are the 
chances of war! The young soldier was not fated, however, to 
sigh long for the active scenes of his profession. His corps had 
scarcely returned from Copenhagen, when it was ordered to Ports- 
mouth on a secret expedition under General Spencer. The original 
object of the assembled armament had been the attack of Ceuta; 
but the fleet had scarcely cleared the channel, when it was dispersed 
by a tremendous gale. Our author had here a hopeful experience 
of the joys of a transport; and his first visit to the Bay of Biscay 
was marked by the rude welcome, for which most of our military 
adventurers have small reason to remember with pleasure that un- 
gentle nook of old ocean. His vessel, however, instead of being 
driven. back to the Channel, like the greater number of the convoy, 
weathered the gale, and reached Gibraltar; from whence, in the 
exigency of the moment, the portion of troops that had arrived were 
suddenly ordered on to Sicily, which was then threatened with in- 
vasion by the French. In that island our author passed three months 


very agreeably, until his detachment was recalled to Cadiz, where - 


General Spencer’s force now re-united. 

The noble resistance of the Spanish nation to the iniquitous 
aggression of Buonaparte had already commenced; and our author 
was shortly thrown into the midst of the activity and excitement of 
the peninsular war. With General Spencer’s division he proceeded 
to join the main ‘army of Portugal on its debarkation in Mondego 
Bay; and he shared in the glorious days of Roleia and Vimiero. 
His account of his sensations on going into action for the first time 
in his life is manly, unaffected, and natural, and will be recognized 
for its fidelity by every soldier’s experience. 


‘ Being now entirely equipped for the ensuing campaign — having 
provided bill-hooks, camp-kettles, and mules for carrying them, with 
baggage-horses and every other convenience, we broke up camp to 
prosecute our active duties, and continued marching. till we came up 
with the enemy, who had taken an amazingly strong position on the 
heights of Roleia, from which, after marching four leagues that day, 
we had to attack and dislodge them. Measures being according] 
taken, by executing such manceuvres as would bring us in contact wi 
the foe — having previously fixed bayonets, primed and loaded, &c. we 
drew nearer and nearer to the scene of action. It was now that I could 
have dispensed with the honours of a military life; and had it been as 
honourable to have gone to the rear as to the front, I should certainly 
have preferred the former, and that in double quick time ; for whatever 
heroes may say, yet to me I must confess it caused a little imperceptible 
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yemor, notwithstanding the brave and manly admonitions of our gallant 
commanding officer. I was, however, fully convinced of the truth of 
tis assertions ; therefore, stifling this sensation, I soon found that spirit 
shich I imbibed from my ancestors to take possession of my heart, and 
ghich, thank God! never forsook me in the hour of danger. 

‘ We now began to advance over those who had fallen: among them 
yas my brother Sub, who had been out skirmishing; and we came 
under what I then thought a pretty hot fire, both of field-pieces and 
gusketry, not having witnessed the like before: but this I found was a 
mere joke to what I was hereafter to experience. However, it gave me 
, seasoning —as I was soon after knocked down by a musket-ball 
triking me on the left groin; and I only attribute escaping a severe 
yound to having some papers in the pocket of my pantaloons, which 
prevented its penetrating into the flesh; but it caused a great contu- 
ion: I was, however, in a few minutes able to proceed with the regi- 
nent, and soon had the pleasure of seeing the French flying before us. 
We followed them till the lateness of the evening compelled us to halt, 
vhen, this being the first field of glory I had the honour of sharing in, 
[could not help noticing immediately at my feet a fine youth who was 
shot through some vital part. This poor soldier, when I first observed 
him, was lying on his back, his head supported by his knapsack: his 
visage appeared serene and calm, with a very healthy, ruddy colour in 
his manly cheeks: but every time I looked at him, I perceived his 
countenance gradually becoming paler, and his fine blue eyes losin 
their lustre, which I observed soon became fixed in death, without his 
uttering a groan or a struggle.’ 


We pass over the account of subsequent operations, —of the 
splendid victory of Vimiero, the convention of Cintra, the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French, and the advance of the British army 
into Spain under Sir John Moore. On that march our author was 
seized with so violent a fit of illness as to endanger his life; and 
being compelled to remain in the rear of the army, he was not pre- 
sent with his regiment on the retreat to Corunna. Being thus left 
in Portugal, he remained in that kingdom serving in one of the 
provisional battalions, formed’ of detachments which had been cut 
of by the enemy’s advance from rejoining their regiments. By this 
means, when a new army had been assembled at Lisbon under our 
Great Captain, he had the honour to share in the brilliant campaign 
of 1809. He was present at the passage of the Douro and the re- 
capture of Oporto, in the pursuit of Soult’s army, and on the rapid 
march of our troops to face a fresh enemy in the south. After this, 
his account of the remainder of the campaign, including the hard- 
fought field of Talavera, is spirited, entertaining, and substantially 
correct ; but we cannot linger with him over its details. At the first 
subsequent pause in active operations, the battalions of detachments 
Were ordered home to be broken up and re-united to their respective 
Corps in England; and our author was once more restored to his 
ome and regiment. But he was not long idle; for those were 
‘tring days of rapid adventure and perpetual excitement, to which, 
perchance, many a soldier may still in fancy, amidst these languid: 
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hours of peace, revert with some measure of regret, until he remem. 
ber that the cause of humanity at least has gained by the change; 
and if he lack better employment, he may be contented, with this 
reflection, to betake himself to mine uncle Toby’s occupation, of 
carrying on the siege of Dendermonde in his own garden. 

Our journalist, now familiar with and inured to service, had 
scarcely been in England six weeks, when he was once more at seq 
with his regiment, which was dispatched to Gibraltar. In that 
fortress, a quarter as monotonous, and at times as unhealthy, as a 
great prison hulk, he remained for some considerable period, with 
less affliction of ennui than a residence there usually engenders; for 
the garrison duty was diversified by an occasional change of quarters 
to Ceuta, and by the contrast — not an agreeable one — of the un- 
lucky landing at Malaga under Lord Blayney. In 1812 his regiment 
was again ordered to join the grand army in Portugal; and from 
this period Captain Wood had the good fortune to witness and to 
share in almost all the memorable operations of the three next cam- 
paigns, until they triumphantly closed on the banks of the Garonne, 
' Through this well-remembered career of glory it is not our in- 
tention to follow him; but we shall just take at random our author’s 
account of the struggle and plunder of the field of Vittoria. 


‘ We pursued our way, with good roads, good weather, good provi- 
sions, and plenty of dust, till we arrived in the environs of Vittoria, in 
the front of which town the enemy were posted most advantageously, 
and in great numbers; they certainly made a most imposing appearance 
as they formed their line of battle, towards which we advanced with a 
confident step ; peals of artillery echoing through the lofty hills, as we 
descended their trembling slopes to gain the glorious field. We ad- 
vanced through the tumultuous scene with a battery in our front, deal- 
ing out dire destruction; and halting here, as if to defy its greatest 
efforts, we waited the signal of attack: men and officers fell in eve 
direction ; and their wounds were most dreadful, being all inflicted wi 
cannon-balls or shells, except that of our Colonel, who received 8 
musket-shot in his stomach. Our front was exposed to the full range of 
this redoubt, and had to contend with a French regiment on the rig t of 
the battery; but after politely receiving us with a few sharp volleys, 
which we as politely returned, they retreated firing, and bent their course 
into a thicket. Towards this we advanced firing, and drove them fur- 
ously before us, till they were completely routed ; and we had the satis 
faction of passing over numbers whom we had laid prostrate. It was 
now that the hurry, bustle, and confusion of a great battle were ex- 
perienced: such smoke, such noise, such helter-skelter! the cries 
the wounded — the groans of the dying — the shouts of the victors— 
the dragoons and artillery flying — dust in clouds — caps, muskets, a? 
knapsacks, strewing the ground — baggage, carriages, waggons, 30 
carts, broken down. Such a spectacle might indeed cause the conquet 
ing army to exclaim, “‘ Oh! what a glorious thing is battle!” But whet 
must be the situation and feelings of the vanquished ? 

‘ This scene continued, till night put an end to the bloody fray and 
equally bloody pursuit ; when we halted, leaving Vittoria some miles ™ 
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wr rear. We had not had a morsel to eat the whole of this day, as we 
noved off our ground before the supplies had arrived: bread, indeed, 
ye had not received for two days previously ; we therefore appeased our 
hunger by plucking the corn from the ears, as we trampled over the 
felds of it, with which this fine country abounds, and which was at 
this moment fit for the sickle. This expedient satisfied our cravin 
yants till the action commenced, when our attention was attracted by 
other objects. One of my men picked up a French haversack out of 
which he got a large biscuit, which he began eating most greedily with- 
out offering his comrade any part: at this instant a shell burst very near 
him, a splinter of which broke his leg ; he hopped screaming away, and 
let fall the bread, which his comrade snatched up and ate, observing, 
that it served the other right for his greediness, 

‘ At this time we were halted; and were in some measure compen- 
sated for the loss of bread, by the plentiful supply we got of water, 
which, indeed, was a great advantage, after the heat and fatigue of the 
day. , 

: We had now taken up our ground and piled our arms, when some of 
the men went to the rear under various pretences, but soon returned : 
some with bread, brandy, fowls, and all kinds of eatables; others with 
dollars, doubloons, plate, and every article that could be procured from 
the French baggage, which we had passed, but dared not fall out of our 
ranks to take possession of at the time, having a more serious duty to 
perform than attending to plunder —that of first beating the enemy 
away from it. I certainly must confess I regarded these waggons 
loaded and broken down with specie, over which we were obliged to 
drive the foe, with a wishful eye; but honour being with a soldier pre- 
ferable to riches, I relinquished the latter for the former. We were, 
however, amply supplied with every thing that was good, by those who 
had the good Levee to share in the spoil. Indeed, for my own part, I 
could not complain, having contrived to get a very fine young horse, be- 
longing to the Polish Lancers, which came running in my way without a 
nder, completely accoutred ; anda handsome quilt, which I found very 
useful at night. Such plenty now prevailed, that I do not suppose there 
wasa man in the field who had not a good meal that night from the 
stores of the enemy, which were copiously supplied with every comfort, 
and now came to us so very seasonably ; for, although every man had 
Not an opportunity of partaking in the plunder, yet there was so great 
an abundance of every necessary brought into camp, that they were 
enabled to share the provision with each other. We also got a most 
seasonable supply of those valuable articles — good shoes, taken from 
the French magazines. Our men had been constantly on the tramp for 
many weeks together, without having time or opportunity to get their 
old ones mended ; indeed several of them had marched for the last few 
days barefooted. Not getting quite enough to supply all my men 

aving the charge of a company), I sent the remainder to exchange 
theirs with the dead men, many of whom were found scattered about the 
eld with much better shoes than their living comrades had on ; so that 
| got completely suited in this respect. We likewise obtained a good 
Supply of salt, an article of great luxury in this part of the country, 
where it is very dear and scarce ; and also tobacco, which could not be 
obtained previous to this day’s victory —a victory that crowned us with 
almost every desirable gift that honour and good fortune could confer. , 
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‘ To paint the scene that now ensued after the battle, among the 
troops, would be far beyond my power. Some were carousing over their 
spoils, others swearing at their ill-luck at not obtaining more; some 
dancing mad with eau-de-vie, others sharing doubloons, dollars, watches, 
gold trinkets, and other valuable articles.’ — pp. 174—178. 


Many of our private men certainly gained a very large booty from 
the plunder of the French military chest, and the ill-acquired hoards 
of the French leaders, on that occasion. This booty was in general 
squandered as recklessly as it had been unexpectedly won, with all 
the true thoughtless dissipation of the soldier: but one instance at 
least we know, in which a private had the good luck to secure some 
five hundred doubloons in gold, and, though an Hibernian, the 
prudence to commit his spoil to the charge of his commanding 
officer. ‘Two years afterwards a small part of it was expended in 
purchasing his discharge, and the residue doubtless served to render 
him the owner of some mud cabin and potato-garden, and the 
wealthiest wight of an Irish village. 

In the battle of the Pyrennees, which lasted several days, until it 
terminated victoriously for our arms before Pampeluna, Captain 
Wood was severely wounded; and he has here afforded an account 
of the alternate retreat and struggle, which is really very graphic 
and spirited. But, beyond this period, his narrative will not bear 
perusal after the journal of the “ Subaltern;” and we shall now, 
therefore, dismiss the remainder of his volume, :to turn to the second 
work before us, the * Adventures of a Young Rifleman.’ 

This book, from the station, the habits, and the character of the 
writer, forms an amusing contrast to the journal of the British 
officer. ‘The volume is the production of a German, who having 
served both in the French and the English army, appears to have 
finally settled in his native town of Weimar. The original, of which 
we have here a very passable fluent translation, was prepared for 
the press, as we understand, by Goethe; but although we have 
looked with rather a suspicious eye through its pages, we have not 
been able to discover the traces of any master-hand, nor is there 
reason to believe that the celebrated editor has disguised the rude 
simplicity of a soldier’s tale under any of the embellishments of his 
sentimental and poetical mind. The relator himself is an intelligent, 
lively fellow, who tells us his adventures with an air of amusing 
naiveté and apparent truth; and the whole story bears a stamp of 
authenticity which it is impossible to mistake. In fact, it is full of 
those peculiarities and minutie belonging to military low life, with 
which no one but a private soldier could by possibility have become 
sufficiently familiarized to sustain the character. It is evidently 
what it professes to be, and no more. | 

The narrative is ushered in by a preface and introduction from 
the pen of Goethe, written, perhaps, in a manner too pompous for 
the occasion ; but sketching off the character of the hero very 
happily in a few passing touches. The preface is in itself a fall 
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eview of the adventurer and his book. Our young soldier, as it 
stly remarks, appears, in his narrative, ‘ obedient, brave, hardy, 
‘qod-tempered, and honest, — with the exception of a slight pro- 
; sity to plundering, which, however, he always manages to pal- 
ate under the plea of pressing necessity ;’ and we may add that, 
aving in this slight propensity, he seldom shows the want of a 
noral sense, and never fails to exhibit a natural horror of the atro- 
‘ities which he witnessed. But the narrative is interesting, less 
fom the character and personal fortunes of the writer, than from 
the really curious picture which it offers of the interior of the 
french camp, of the habits and spirit of the French soldiery 
under the military despotism of Napoleon, and of the composition 
ad discipline of the legions which once, with conquest, terror, and 
mpine in their tyack, overran the great continent of Europe. 

The rifleman was the orphan son of a poor but upright country 
dergyman, and was brought*up at Weimar to the trade of a barber- 
sirgeon. His dislike to this vocation induced him to abscond from 
his place, at the period when the French armies occupied Prussia 
after the battle of Jena; and he was soon inveigled, when scarcely 
fifteen years of age, to enlist in a German regiment, in the service 
of Napoleon. ‘The commencement of his military career gives us 
sme insight into the mixture of art and violence by which the 
ranks of the French armies were swelled with men of all the con- 
tinental nations. The regiment to which he belonged had been 
sriginally formed out of the wreck of the Prussian army; and it 
was nO sooner complete in numbers, than it was removed within 
the northern frontier of France. Next, under pretence of being 
selected to form the Westphalian guard of Jerome Buonaparte, it 
was drawn into the interior of France, as if to receive its colours 
at Paris; and then, desertion into Germany having become. no 
longer practicable, it was at once hurried off to its real destination, 
— Spain. 

Our adventurer thus crossed the Pyrennees in the beginning of 
the year 1808, and was in the first French army which entered 
Madrid under Murat. Here he describes well and naturally the 
growth of the just exasperation in the Spanish mind, which pro- 
duced the tremendous explosion of popular fury in that capital on 
the 2d of May, 1808. In the contest and massacre of that me- 
morable day, he was an actor; and he had his share in the subse- 
quent plunder of the city. We find him soon after engaged in the 
division under Marshal Moncey, which was dispatched from the 
capital to disperse the Spanish troops and peasantry, now in arms 
mall quarters. He gives us a very animated description of the 
successful advance of the invaders to Valencia, of their sanguinary 
defeat by the heroism of the undisciplined Spaniards in the assault 
of that city, and of their precipitate and disastrous retreat to Ma- 
drid. Inthe narrative of this expedition, we have, as might be 
€xpected, some revolting pictures of the wanton rapive of the 
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invaders, and the fearful retaliation of the natives. He asserts, 
indeed, that the ferocious spirit in which the hostilities were conducted 
originated with the Spaniards, who mangled and tortured their 
prisoners ; and that ‘ Frenchmen were found with their hands and 
feet not merely chopped off, but separated at the joints with knives, 
— others with their tongues cut out, — others who had been hang 
up to trees by the feet, and roasted to death, — and others, again, 
mutilated in a manner too horrible to describe.’ He says that 
‘ these spectacles inflamed the rage of the French soldiery, who, 
thinking themselves justified, and even bound, to retaliate, atroci- 
ties increased on both sides.’ He adds, however, that forbearance 
on the part of the invaders might have tended to humanize their 
opponents; and he has the candour to admit that it was the 
pression of the French which originally provoked these shocking 
scenes. : 

At first it appears that the French commanders did really endea- 
vour to check the excesses of their troops by severe examples; and 
we hear from our adventurer frequently of marauders being shot 
by their orders, without even the formality of a trial. Upon one 
occasion, when the palace of the Inquisition had been wantonly 
burnt down by our soldier’s company, — the lightest, perhaps, of 
their crimes, — the whole body were disarmed, and compelled, by 
the old military usage of decimation, to draw lots for their lives, 
But both leaders and soldiery had been bred in too licentious and 
blood-thirsty a school for these examples to produce due effect: 
pillage and atrocity were habitual in that service; and before the 
end of the first campaign the French Generals abandoned the 
politic severity, if, indeed, they still retained the power, of restrain- 
ing their ferocious followers. A thousand scenes, in Portugal espe- 
cially, which must be fresh in the recollection of every man who 
served in the country, will remain as decisive evidence of the 
abominable guilt of the invading army. 

Our adventurer, of course, shared in the retreat of the main 
French army from Madrid in August, 1808; and he declares that 
in their disorderly march they now resembled a band of robbers 
rather than disciplined troops. We here learn from him a single 
circumstance, which speaks volumes on the loss of the invaders in 
this short campaign. His regiment had crossed the Pyrennees 
1100 strong: when they now retired behind the Ebro, they could 
muster only 300 men! But continual supplies of recruits from 
France fed the consumption of human life; and the entrance 
Napoleon himself into Spain, at the head of a numerous army; 
again turned the balance of the sanguinary contest. 

After the second occupation of Madrid, and almost all Spat, 
by the invaders, our adventurer continued to serve for three years 
in various parts of the Peninsula. His busy story is filled with 
many interesting circumstances; but as we cannot pretend 
accompany him regularly through them, we shall-use his narrative 
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oly for the sake of a few comments which it suggests. His pic- 
ye of the general indiscipline, the wanton pillage, the insubor- 
jination, and the cruelties of his comrades, pervades the whole 

riod without relief or intermission. One story may illustrate 
the terms of degrading familiarity, as totally unknown as it would 
proudly be repelled in our service, on which the French officer 
ved with his soldiery. A man of the rifleman’s company had 
broken into the cellar of a Spaniard and stolen his wine, but lost 
the pompon or ornament of his cap in the place. Fearing detec- 
tion, he induced several of his comrades to throw away their 
pompons also, that his individual loss might not convict him. The 
owner of the cellar brought the pompon with a complaint to the 


aptain of the company: but the artifice of the marauder had 
baffled discovery. | 


‘On the fourth day we went on again. During the march, the cap- 
in, who had no dislike to wine, called to his servant to bring him some. 
The man brought it, telling him, at the same time, that his whole store 
ensisted in that single glass. ‘The captain regretted this, and blamed 
the servant for his want of attention. Upon this, Thiele, who was ver 
near, presented himself before the captain, and offered him a glass of 
his wine. 

‘“ Let us see, my lad, is it good ?” 

‘“ Taste it, and convince yourself, captain.” 

‘ After he had drank, he asked him where he had got the wine. 

‘« At Villa Alba,” was the answer. 

a I was not able to get such a good glass of wine there. Did you 
uy it ?” 

aN Yes,” said Thiele, “ and I was very near paying a high price 
Or it.” 

‘“ Well, give me another glass ; I will recompense you for it.” 

Ms A bargain,” said Thiele; “ you can do this immediately, if you 
W a 

‘“ How so ?” said the captain. 

‘“« Oh, give me my pompon back again; that will be a sufficient 
recompense.”’ 

‘“Rascal!” said the captain, “ I thought, at the time, that you, and 
ho one else, was the wine stealer. Here it is,” added he, taking it out 
of his hostler ; “ but had I known this in Villa Alba, you should have 
paid for it, by fifteen days’ arrest upon bread and water.” 

‘“T took good care of that,” said Thiele.” ’"— pp. 170—171. 





This amusing dialogue is perfectly characteristic of the license of 
¢ French Imperial service; in which it is notorious that no line 
of separation between the officer and soldier was ever drawn by the 
ice distinction of gentleman-like feeling. The relation between 
the English officer and his men is one of protection and obedience 
oly: in the French armies, connivance and familiarity were the 
substitutes for these principles of discipline. 
Our adventurer’s account of the Guerillas will. be read with in- 
terest; and we give the following extract, not only for: its evidence 
f the cold blooded cruelty of the French, but as communicating 
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a fact not panty hinen, that these bands were composed in a 
preat measure of French deserters as well as Spaniards. | 


* During our stay in Valladolid, several Guerilla prisoners were 
brought in, and executed. These undisciplined bands had originated 
in various ways. After the insurrection in Madrid, and our advance 
- Valencia, all the scum of the country had turned out against us. 

ese did little service to the nation, as the leaders were usually rogues 
who only sought to enrich themselves ; they levied contributions eve ; 
where, drove off the cattle, and robbed the poor peasants of every thing 
the French had left them; on which account they were in many places 
as much dreaded as the French themselves. Afterwards, several bands 
were formed under Mina, El Empecinado, Jayme, and others, which 
did us much mischief; they rendered the roads so unsafe, that no con- 
voy could pass without a strong escort. ‘They threw themselves head- 
long upon the strongest detachments, and not unfrequently gained 
material advantages and considerable booty. These Guerillas con- 
sisted chiefly of French deserters, and but few natives were to be found 
among them. There were, at least, thirty men belonging to our regi- 
ment, in the band of El Empecinado, who carried on their operations 


in the neighbourhood of Villa Delpando, Benevente, and Toro. These 


troops were mostly composed of badly mounted cavalry, who had 
equipped themselves in a most singular manner, with the clothin 
taken from the French; many a trooper wore gaiters, had a long 
cuirassier’s sahre, a blanket in the place of a cloak, a cora, or cloth 
cap onthe head, and a long musket hung behind, on his lean, worn- 
out steed. Whenever a French horseman pursued,one of these knights 
of the rueful countenance, he usually looked round, placed his hand 
upon a part of his body which shall be nameless, put his horse into a 
gallop, and disappeared in an instant. The infantry were just as ridi- 
culously equipped: it often afforded us much amusement to see them 
stalking about in large boots, a dragoon’s helmet upon their heads, 
and a long sword by their sides. | 

‘ They were once surprised by the 10th and 11th regiments of dra- 
goons, and a number of prisoners made, who were all shot, strangled, 
or hanged by the French as brigands. At an execution of this kind, 
there were once eighty men strangled; the whole garrison was present, 
and our battalion kept guard. In the centre of the square a large scaffold 
was erected, upon which were several upright posts to which boards 
were fixed as seats for the criminals. As soon as they were: seated, 
the executioner placed an iron collar round their necks, which had a 
screw behind ; this being screwed up, broke the neck and choked the 
wind-pipe at the same time.’'— pp. 135—137. 


The total absence of all humanity which characterized the French , 
service was not evinced only towards the Spaniards. We are not 
told merely in this volume of the shooting of wounded prisoners, 
and of the strangling and the drowning of those not disabled: 
their own sick and wounded soldiery fared not much better from 
the hands of their hospital attendants. We hear repeatedly of the 
fear which the author and his comrades entertained of betraying 
the general hospitals that they possessed any money, lest the inhe- 
ritance of their little property should prove an inducement to these 
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hardened ‘wretches to put them out of their misery. One passage 
is too remarkable to be omitted. 


‘ We were four days on the road, without our wounds being dressed. 
On our arrival at Salamanca, we found, owing to this want of care, that 
maggots had generated in the wounds, and occasioned a stench which was 
almost intolerable. We were taken to the hospital of Real, which was 
already so full of sick and wounded that we could scarcely find any ac- 
commodation. 

‘ While I was lying here, sick and wounded were constantly being 
brought in from the army, and I had an opportunity of reverie, ety 
many lives were lost through the barbarity of the attendants. sol- 
dier of the 39th regiment of the line, who was brought in very ill, had a 
bed directly y ye to me, and we often conversed together. He 
told me that he had got some money about him, and that he would 
willingly pay the attendants if they would nurse him properly. _I dis- 
suaded him from this, and warned him by the relation of several occur- 
rences I had witnessed during my stay; but, in spite of my advice, he 
trusted to the medical attendants, and allowed his purse of money to 
be seen. He got.every day worse; and one night the medical attend- 
ant and his worthy colleagues, who had become impatient that he did 
not depart in peace, and leave them in possession of his property, filled 
his mouth with water, and held it close until he was suffocated. The 
next morning he was found dead, and was carried out to be buried, 
along with several others, who had either died a natural death or had 
been murdered in thesame way. Although I had witnessed the perpe- 
tration of this cruel deed, I remained silent for some days, until I re- 
ceived my certificate of health, and was thus safe from the revenge of 
these inhuman murderers of the sick. Upon the surgeon-major coming 
to visit me, I related to him the whole occurrence in the presence of the 
murderers. They denied it steadily, at first; but my word was taken 
in preference to their’s, and they were brought before a court-martial. 
They then confessed their crime, and were shot without mercy. In 
this manner numbers of soldiers lost their lives. In the breast of these 
wretches every feeling of humanity was extinct; they were actuated 
only by a thirst of gain; and without reflecting that they deprived 
their country of a protector, aged parents of a support, or infant 
children of a father, they murdered every one whom they knew was 
possessed of money, and was too weak to oppose them.’— pp. 213—215. 


Towards the close of the year 1810, our adventurer was for the 
first time opposed to the British troops ; and he has given a very fair 
and correct account of the battle of Busaco, in which his regiment 
formed part of the brigade of General Simon, who was wounded 
and taken. The rifleman was, therefore, in the main column of 
attack, and he describes the slaughter as immense. We can be- 
lieve him: for Busaco was, with our men, one of the few occasions 
in which their fury endured beyond the moment of the enemy’s 
flight. Pursuing the routed column down the heights, they made 
unsparing use of the bayonet, even until they reached the foot. of 
the mountain. Some time after this action, our rifleman observes, 
with whimsical simplicity, that ‘ the English had ‘now learned. to 
fight, and looked their hereditary enemies the French steadfastly in 
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the face!’ This is just an example of that belief in the ‘inferiority 
of our troops which the I'rench commanders studiously instilled 
into their soldiery, and generally with success, until the first moment 
of their coming into contact with the reality. If our rifleman had 
been present at the routs of Roleia and Vimiero, he might have dis- 
covered, perchance, by the taste of British steel, that the islanders 
‘ had learned to fight’ some two years earlier. ; 

_ The rifleman continued to serve against the British in Massena’s 
army during the French advance through Portugal, until the ‘stu- 
pendous lines of Torres Vedras arrested their march, and famine 
at last compelled them, notwithstanding their great numerical supe- 
riority, to make a precipitate, though, certainly, a masterly retreat. 
On reaching the frontiers of Portugal again, our author, with part 
of his regiment, and other corps, was thrown into Almeida; ‘and 
that fortress was immediately blockaded by a division of our army. 
In this ‘place ‘he relates a characteristic little anecdote of the d 
resolution of our men. Ina sortie the French took a few of our 
wounded ; and these poor fellows were immediately hurried into 
the fortress, and ‘ strictly interrogated respecting the strength and 
condition of the blockading force.’ However, adds the rifleman, 
they would confess nothing. | 

When the garrison of Almeida were driven by hunger to 

evacuate the place, they blew up the works, and stole a passage 
through the blockading corps with a celerity and adroitness that 
did honour to their soldiership. ‘They were, however, closel 
pursued, overwhelmed, and in the dispersion which followed, our 
rifleman was made prisoner. A sturdy Scotchman seized him by ’ 
the collar, and an hussar flourished his sabre over his head; but 
when they perceived that he made no opposition they desisted from 
hostilities. ‘These two gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ without farther 
ceremony, took possession of my small stock of money, and my 
knapsack, out of which they selected what they pleased. I was 
obliged to lock patiently on, as, had I made the least opposition, I 
should only have experienced worse treatment. I. was now @ 
prisoner, and, with many others, was driven off like a drove of 
cattle by the English; a good pair of shoes which I had on'I lost 
by the way; an English soldier exchanged them for his, which I 
could not:wear.” ‘This rough and unceremonious treatment will 
excite little surprise in the practised campaigner: for your old 
soldier of any service is seldom burthened with scruples touching 
these trifles, and is, to. say the truth, but a hardened being. In 
his rude nature the exasperation and excitement of action do not 
immediately subside into humanity. Our men were very rarely 
ferocious; but many an officer will remember how often his inter- 
ference has saved the prisoner from the same lot as our friend the 
rifleman. | _ os 
. To return to his adventures: he was. now carried, with other 
prisoners, under an escort to Lisbon, and placed in the general 
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depot, where those of the number, not Frenchmen by birth, were 
permitted to volunteer into the foreign regiments in the British 
service. It is singular that, enslaved as their countries had been 
under the iron yoke of the French, these people should not. have 
seized with alacrity the first occasion of turning their arms against 
the oppressors of Europe; but if we may believe our adventurer, it 
was only to escape the evils of imprisonment that some hundreds 
of them, Germans, Netherlanders, and Poles, reluctantly offered 
themselves for our service. | ‘ 

Our rifleman was among these volunteers, who were immediately 
shipped off for England, and there enrolled in the King’s German 
Legion. With this change of fortune, the peculiar interest of. the 
narrative before us may be said to terminate. Under his new 
engagement, our author served in Sicily and on the eastern coast 
of Spain in 1812 and 1813; and, finally, in the short campaign of 
1815, at the landing in Italy, the. occupation. of .Naples, Genoa, 
&c. Here he is no longer the same agreeable companion as before, 
for he can no longer usher us unto the midst of French camps. 
Yet one point, at least, in this last part of his narrative is worth 
of notice. It is amusing to find him, notwithstanding the unwill- 
ingness with which he embraced the English service, afterwards 
extolling it as the best in Europe: continually eulogizing ‘the com- 
parative happiness of. his new condition, the abundance which. he 
enjoyed, and the easiness of his servitude. After the horrors which 
he had witnessed and endured in the French army, he appears to 
have found the contrast a very Elysium. His testimony alone 
would lead us to judge, if we possessed no better experience, that 
our own army is the only one in Europe, in which the comrorT of 
the soldier is an established object of solicitude with his superiors. 
The rifleman and his compatriots experienced the continuance of 
this liberal system beyond the period when their services were 
longer required. They were conveyed to the shores of Ger- 
many and there disbanded; and when our hero and his comrades 
closed their military career, they were not dismissed, as he tells us, 
to their homes before they had received a present of clothing, a 
sum to cover their travelling expenses, and their arrears of pay to 
the last farthing: ‘ every man having five or six louis d’or in his 
pocket, and not the slightest cause of complaint against the Eng- 
lish government.’ . | 


~—_— 





Art. 1X. History of the United States, from their First Settlement as 
Colonies, to the Close of the War with Great Britain, in 1815. 8vo. 
pp-467. 12s. London. Miller. 1826. 


In the whole range and experience of history, there. is nothing 

more deeply worthy of earnest attention and study, than the 

national. fortunes and civil institutions of the United States of North 

America, Their past annals and present condition are full of the 
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most impressive lessons of political wisdom; and their future des. 
tiny teems with materials for intense reflection and anxious specu. 
lation. For we have here the spectacle of a confederation of states 
which, within the memory of the present generation, have risen 
from the obscure condition of dependent colonies to an equality and 
rivalry with the great empires of the world: which, in less than 
fifty years, have succeeded in covering every ocean with their new. 
born commerce,.have spread their cultivation and agriculture over 
two thousand miles of forest and wilderness, and have augmented 
their population with tremendous, incredible rapidity, from four to 
ten millions of people ! : 


It. is this confederation, too, which escaping the horrors of intes- 
tine convulsions has alone, of all the commonwealths of ancient and 
modern ages, realised the fond visions of republican equality coms 
bined with rational happiness. It has achieved that difficult problem 
of a government, at once frugal and unostentatious, yet efficient and 
active — abundantly strong for the rights of property and the ad- 
ministration of law, yet utterly weak and powerless for the inflic- 
tion of wrong — exacting no onerous burthens in return for its 
protection — and whose very existence might be forgotten by 
the people, if they were not hourly reminded of the manifold 
blessings of its gentle operation. | This is indeed the beau ideal of 
a government for a democracy, emanating from the people and 
operating only for their good; and, that it may further justify the 
old republican boast of economy, the annual trappings: of the 
poorest monarchy of Europe are more costly than the whole ex- 
pense of its useful establishments. : 

The study of the institutions which have produced this unex- 
ampled career of prosperity, and of the auspicious circumstances 
under which it has been pursued, can never be devoid of attraction 
for the enlightened enquirer. But the philosophical history of the 
United States yet remains to be written. Their entire annals, 
from the earliest settlements of North America to the present 
times, occupy only two centuries; and brief as this period must 
appear, to embrace the whole course of a nation’s infancy, growth, 
and meridian greatness, by far the most important transactions in 
the series are compressed within much narrower limits. The 
nascent struggle and rise of the republic have been the actions of 
our own age; and the prejudices are not yet worn out, the pas- 
sions are not yet cooled, which were formed and heated in the 
convulsion. No one, perhaps, but an American can be com- 
petent to pourtray the peculiar features of that country’s history ; 
and no American is yet sufficiently removed from the excitement 
and irritation of the revolutionary scenes, to view them with calm 
impartiality and judgment, or to paint them without exaggeration 
and rancour. Moreover, the native writer of this day can a 
fail to be affected by the national intoxication and conceit, whic 
have been produced by so rapid a course of prosperity, and have 
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rendered the American people so overweening in their pretensions, 
It will only be when they have had time to expend their bombast, 
and are fatigued with admiring their own new blown importance, 
that they will be endurable either in politics or in political literature. 

In the absence of any enlarged and comprehensive view of 
North American history, the volume before us is by far the most 
respectable attempt of the subject which has yet fallen under our 
notice. It is the production of Mr. Hale, member of Congress 
for New Hampshire ; and the London is a reprint of the American 
edition. Making due allowance for the author’s prejudices and 
our Own Opposing sensitiveness, we shall do him the justice to say, 
that his work is composed with moderation and considerable can- 
dour; that he seldom indulges in the rancorous spirit of hostility 
to this country which is cherished by so many of his countrymen ; 
and that though there are various mistatements in his narrative of 
the last war, which we could ourselves expose in detail if the occa- 
sion were worth the trouble, yet he appears to have erred rather 
from his confidence in the report of others than from any. evil 
obliquity of purpose in himself. His volume is altogether more 
free from the offensive vanity of the national mind, than most other 
American productions of the same class. : 

In one respect, his history is composed on a scale of pretension 
far more modest than the national pride. It has been in fact with 
too low an appreciation of the real importance and value of the 
subject, that he has thought it possible to embrace all the great and 
interesting circumstances in the annals of his country. within some 
five hundred octavo pages. His narrative of military events, in- 
deed, is sufficiently full, explicit, and minute; for these are the 
least important, as they are the easiest portion of the historian’s 
task. But these are here often related in laborious detail, at.the 
expense of other parts of his duty, and to the omission or undue 
compression of higher subjects of interest. All the strictly poli- 
tical portion of his history is accordingly curtailed and told only 
in generalisation; and his undertaking altogether is thus reduced to 
the level of common abridgments. Among this class of his- 
torical compositions, its convenient brevity and interesting theme 
will no doubt insure it a high degree es popularity in America‘; 
and we may safely recommend it as the best, or rather the only 
tespectable abstract, from which the general English reader may 
improve his acquaintance with the origin, the annals, and the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The literary composition of the work may next demand a few 
remarks. When we first opened it, we were agreeably surprised, 
at the simple ease and elegance of the language ; and were pre- 
pared to congratulate our Trans-atlantic brethren on the acquisition 
to their native literature of one pure example at least of English 
historical style. But our applause was sensibly chilled as we pro- 
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ceeded: we found the author’s manner growing irregular and 
laboured. Before we had concluded the story of the Revolutionary 
War we had already detected the American taste for inflation; 
and we had no sooner embarked with the author in the narrative 
.of the last contest with Great Britain, than we found ourselves at 
once plunged into a vortex of tumidity and bombast. We were 
then led to examine the secret of this inequality of manner. The 
elegance of the opening pages was as familiar to us as the bad taste 
of the concluding chapters; and we soon discovered that the wor- 
thy author’s style was only tinged with the hue of the materials 
from which he had wrought. His introductory chapter on‘ the 
Discovery of America had been borrowed from Robertson, in the 
tone, the reflections, and even sometimes in the very words of that 
graceful writer; the latter parts of his history had been compiled 


_ from the precious stores of American literature. We cannot blame 


the necessity of his recurrence to such treasures: we can only re- 
gret that, in using their matter, he was not careful to adhere to‘the 
manner of his first imitation. It may also be noticed, as a defect 
in his work, that he has negleeted to adopt the excellent and satis- 
factory modern practice of marginal quotation for his authorities. 
The volume does not offer a single reference to enable us to ascer- 
tain the successive sources from whence his facts are derived. 

. The plan and general merits of the volume will be best ex- 
plained by a brief abstract of its contents. After the introduction, 
which relates the discovery of America, the author proceeds in suc- 
ceeding chapters to offer some account severally of each of the old 
colonies which form portions of the present Union, from their first 
settlement to the opening of the French war of 1756—63. All this 
part of the volume is full of curious interest, and is as well executed 
as was possible within the narrow limits to which the author has 
restricted himself. But the peculiar character of the first colonists, 
the circumstances of political and religious opinion under which 
they quitted their native shores for the wilds of the new world, the 
institutions, the feelings, and the spirit, which they bequeathed to 
their descendants, ‘are all, points of such high interest, that they 
merited a far more detailed and particular history, than Mr. Hale 
has here assigned to them. It is not too much to affirm, that the 
foundations of the political destiny of the United States were se- 
curely laid even by the first colonists; and that, to the character 
and principles of those persecuted and inflexible spirits, are theit 
descendants indebted for the inheritance of every thing that can 
dignify existence or render life valuable. | , 

There is no other example in history of the origin of a state being 
planned with the maturity of political knowledge. The Puritans, 
the first settlers of New England, especially quitted their mother 
country for freedom and conscience sake. They brought with them 
to their new asylum a bitter remembrance of persecution, and a 
stern, ardent zeal for political freedom. The original colonists of 
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Massachusetts did not land on the continent until they had bound 
themselves by a solemn covenant in a body politic, for the purpose’ 
of making equal laws for the general good. In the infant solaiay 
all power did really emanate originally de facto, as well as de jure, 
from the people. The first institutions which they planted were 
thoroughly republican; and these took such root in the soil, that 
they afterwards overspread the whole continent. Even in those 
provinces of the present Union, of which the lands had originally 
been assigned to noble and individual proprietors by royal grants, 
the republican spirit was as strong as in the rest. In all of them 
the infancy of these societies was marked by turbulent struggles 
with the royal governors, whom they were perpetually resisting and 
often deposing; and this reluctant endurance of all power which 
was not created by themselves, may be said to have manifested itself 
without interruption, and with increased vigour, until the assertion 
of total independence. 

North Carolina, which was later settled than most of the other 
provinces, exhibited this democratic spirit upon an occasion which 
is rendered very remarkable from all the circumstances of the case. 
About the year 1668 the chartered proprietors applied to Joun 
Locke to draw up a constitution for the colony. ‘The great meta- 
physician, whose political writings had then deservedly earned for 
him a reputation which was destined to be perpetuated by other 
researches, complied with the request. His plan will be read with 
no small curiosity. *¢ It provided that a chief officer, to be called 
the palatine, and to hold his office during life, should be elected 
from among the proprietors ; that an hereditary nobility, to be called 
langraves and caziques, should be created; and that, once in two 
years, representatives should be chosen by the freeholders. All 
these, with the proprietors, or their deputies, were to meet in one 
assembly, which was to be called the parliament, and over which 
the palatine was to preside. ‘The parliament could deliberate and 
decide only upon propositions laid before it by a grand council, 
composed of the palatine, ray 4 and deputies of the proprietors.’ 
But even this code of freedom did not satisfy the colonists’ passion 
for absolute equality : its aristocratic features displeased them; and 
when measures were adopted to introduce and enforce it, the people 
rose in open insurrection, seized the palatine and his caziques, and 
committed them to prison. , 

The Puritans had fled to the deserts of New England full as 
much from religious as political motives. ‘The combined vy ha 
their emigration was the enjoyment of the civil and religious liberty 
which was denied to them at home. But their own conduct in their 
new settlements was characteristic of the age. They exercised 
towards others the intolerance from which they had themselves fled ; 
they refused the rights of citizens in their new communities to all 
who would not become members of their exclusive church. The 
act of tyranny of which they were here guilty is the least defensible 
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fact in their history; but’ Mr. Hale has an apology for them, 
‘ This law,’ he observes, ‘ has been too severely censured by those 
who have lived in more liberal and enlightened times. It contradicted 
none of the professions of the Puritans; it was in strict accordance 
with the avowed motives of their emigration; it exhibited less in. 
tolerance than was then displayed by every other nation ; it violated 
the rights of no one, for no one could claim a right to come into the 
territory which they had purchased ; and it was doubtless essential 
(such was then the temper of men’s minds) to the repose of their 
little society.’ 

_ It was much the same temper of mind which produced, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, some shocking scenes in New 
England, from the absurd belief in witchcraft, still cherished among 
these heated enthusiasts, long after the progress of intelligence had 
extinguished it in the mother country. We shall give one passage 
from this part of Mr. Hale’s work. 


© The belief in this supposed crime had been so prevalent in England, 
that parliament had enacted a law punishing it with death. Under 
this law, multitudes had been tried and executed in that country, and 
two or three in Massachusetts, some of whom acknowledged they 
were guilty. Accounts of these trials and confessions, and particular] 
of some trials before Sir Matthew Hale, a judge revered in the colo- 
nies, had been published and distributed throughout the country. 
They were read, in a time of great distress and gloom, by a people 
naturally sedate, and accustomed to regard with awe the surprising 
and unaccountable incidents and appearances which, in this new 
world, were often presented to their contemplation. 

‘ In February, 1692, a daughter and a niece of Mr. Paris, the minis- 
ter of Salem, were afflicted with disorders affecting their bodies in the 
most singular manner. The physicians, unable to account for their 
contortions, pronounced them bewitched ; and the children, hearing of 
this, declared that an Indian woman, who lived in the house, was the 
cause of their torments. Mr. Paris concurred with the physicians, 
Several private fasts were kept at his house, and the gloom was in- 
creased by a solemn fast throughout the colony. 

‘ The Indian woman confessed herself guilty. The children were 
visited, noticed, and pitied. This encouraged them to persevere, and 
other children, either from sympathy or the desire of similar attentions, 
exhibited similar contortions. A distracted old woman, and one who 
had been a long time confined to her bed, was added to the list of the 
accused ; and, in the progress of the infatuation, women of mature age. 
united with the children in their accusations. 

‘ The accused were multiplied in proportion to the accusers. 
Children accused their parents, and parents their children. A word, 
from those who were supposed to be afflicted, occasioned the arrest of 
the devoted victim ; and so firmly convinced were the magistrates, that 
the prince of darkness was in the midst of them, using human instru- 
ments to accomplish his purposes, that the slightest testimony was’ 
deemed sufficient to justify a commitment for trial. : his 

‘ The court, specially instituted for this purpose, held a session iW 
June, and afterwards several others by adjournment,. Many were tried, 
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and received sentence of death. A few pleaded guilty. Several’ were 
convieted upon testimony, which, at other times, would not have induced 
suspicion of an ordinary crime, and some upon testimony retracted 
after conviction. Nineteen were executed, and many yet remained to 
be tried. : 

‘ At this stage of the proceedings, the legislature established, by- 
law, 2 permanent court, by which the other was superseded, and fixed 
a distant day for its first session, at Salem. In the mean time, the ac- 
cusations multiplied, and additional jails were required to hold the ac- 
cused. The impostors, hardened by impunity and success, ascended 
from decrepid old women to respectable characters, and at length, in 
their ravings, named ministers of the gospel, and even the wife of the 
governor. 

‘ The community were thrown into consternation. Each felt alarm 
for himself, his family, and his friends. The shock roused them to re- 
flection. ‘They considered more closely the character of the accusers ; 
the nature of the alleged crime; the testimony, often contradictory 
and never explicit ; and more than all these, the high standing of some 
who were implicated ; and began to doubt whether they had not been 
too credulous and precipitate. . | 

‘ At the next term, the grand jury found indictments against fifty; 
but on trial, all were acquitted except three, and them 'the governor 
reprieved. He also directed that all who were in prison should be set 
at liberty. A belief, however, of the truth of the charges, still lingered 
among the people, and prevented any prosecution of the impostors. 
That all were imposters, cannot be believed. Many must have acted 
under the influence of a disordered imagination, which the attendant 
circumstances were well calculated to produce.’ — pp. 62—64. 


In another place our author ably deduces the modern character 
of the people of New England from that of their forefathers. 
‘Circumstances and events,’ he. observes, ‘ had already. impressed 
a character upon them, which, though softened in its worst features 
by the progress of refinement, still distinguishes their descendants. 
Persecution made them bigots; piety made them moral; poverty 
made them frugal; incessant toil made them hardy and robust ; 
dreary solitudes made them gloomy and superstitious; their nu- 
merous clergy and well-educated leaders made them venerate liter- 
ature and the sciences.’ 

Having brought down the history of each province separately to 
the opening of the French war of 1756-63, our author, from that 
epoch, treats the general annals of the colonies collectively and 
under a single head. The chapter which he then devotes to the 
military details of the seven years’ war, deserves the praise of ani- 
mation and lucid arrangement: in other respects, its story has been 
too often repeated, and its circumstances have been too much hack- 
nied in relation, to offer any scope for variety or original comment. 

et it is very worthy of remark, that this war, which, under the 
splendid administration of Chatham, was considered to have ter- 
minated with so much advantage and glory to the mother -cquntry, 
may be said to have had no other effect than: to -hasten the revolt 
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and the separation of her great colonies. The spirit of republican 
independence had been the long inheritance of the colonists: this 
war had taught them how to assert it with effect. 

Even as early as the previous hostilities which closed with the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the growing resources of the colonies jn 
men and matériel might have given rise to alarming anticipations of 
their strength and energy. In 1745, Louisburg, in Cape Breton, 
then regarded as the maritime key of Canada, and a regular for. 
tress, was attacked and captured, after a formal siege, by an army 
raised, officered, equipped, and disciplined in the four colonies of 
New England alone. But in the following war, in which they fought 
for property and for existence against a merciless enemy, the colo- 
nists put forth quadrupled strength and exertion. In a protracted, 
@ sanguinary,'and an arduous contest with the French and Indians, 
the numerous American militia, or provincials, as they were called, 
had opportunities of growing into good and practised soldiers, 
Thoroughly experienced in the peculiar warfare — the bush-fight- 
ing — of the country, they had often been found most efficient where 
the regular troops were nearly useless. Upon several occasions, 
and in Braddock’s disastrous rout in particular, when they covered 
the retreat of the regulars, the superiority which they derived from 
their local knowledge was very clearly put to demonstration and 

roof. © 

In the pride of soldiership and the pedantry of tactics, the com- 
manders and men of the king’s troops despised the irregular practice 
of the provincials, and still persisted in that obstinate and presump- 
tuous contempt for them which was so severely chastised in the 
revolutionary war. But the Americans themselves knew the force 
which they had acquired; and it was not without reason that in the 
first solemn declaration of congress, ‘ they gratefully acknowledged, 
as a signal instance of the divine favour towards them, that his pro- 
vidence would not permit them to be called into this severe contro- 
versy until they were grown up to their present strength, had been 
previously exercised in warlike operations, and possessed the means 
of defending themselves.’ 

Mr. Hale has not entered at all on the consideration of the ques- 
tion, how far the British conquest and possession of Canada tended 
to hasten the independence of the colonies. It has often been 
instanced as an error in policy and foresight, that the government 
of Great Britain did not, at the peace of Paris, prefer some other 
acquisition, and restore Canada to the French, for the purpose of 
securing the dependence of the colonies on the mother country for 
protection against a cruel enemy. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
annihilation of the French power on the continent, and the con- 
sequent subjugation of the Indian tribes by whom it had been aided, 
established the peace and security of the colonies against every 
foreign foe; and the knowledge of this security, by increasing their 
hopes of success, might animate the provincials in their resistance 
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of oppression, and hasten the crisis of their independence. There 
may, or may not, be truth in the opinion, that the British retention 
of Canada accelerated the revolt of America; but this we know, 
that the policy which would have surrendered it again to the French, 
to entail new miseries upon the colonies, would have been detestably 
wicked. . 

That any line of conduct, however, on the part of the mother 
country could permanently have retained the American colonies in 
subjection, we utterly disbelieve. They had reached that period of 
their existence, which entitled them to independence. .'They had 
attained the power of self-defence, and with it could not fil to 
assert the right of self-government. They had grown to such a 
maturity of strength that the parent country could no longer compel 
their obedience; and we cannot conceive that any forbearance of 
authority, short of an absolute renunciation of control, could long 
have satisfied their impatience of sovereignty. By an extraordi- 
nary generosity of conduct, by altogether emancipating them as un- 
willing subjects, the mother country might alone have preserved 
them for grateful allies. But nations in their relations with their 
colonies have always been even more tenacious than individuals of 
the prescriptive laws of parental authority; and if Great Britain 
had known how to renounce her pretensions, hers would have been 
amagnanimity without parallel in history. 

After the close of his chapter on the French war, our author at 
once conducts us to the revolutionary struggle which followed. 
Upon the transactions of a period in our own annals, so inglorious 
and so disgraceful, we have little inclination to dwell. . The spirit 
which prevailed in our national counsels was unjust aud tyrannical, 
and the withering curse of its iniquity fell upon our arms. Re- 
garded in a political point of view, it is certain that the public voice 
in this country generally seconded the administration of the day, 
and supported the arbitrary pretension of the British Parliament to 
taxa free and kindred people, who were not represented in its 
body. The war against the insurgent colonies was parieneets | 
popular with the majority in England, until it became unsuccessful. 
But there is, we trust, at this time, when on this side of the Atlantic 
the passions of that troubled epoch are extinct, no one among us 
who is longer prepared to defend the oppressive proceeding of the 
mother country. The. folly and infatuation which marked every 
measure of our rulers were worthy of the cause. 

The military conduct of the war was as full of incapacity as the 
rash and ungenerous policy which provoked it. The individual 
courage, which is hereditary in our officers and soldiery, was never 
questionable ; but all enterprise and martial skill appeared to have 
lorsaken our generals and our armies. The attempt would be 
vain to discover any fixed plan or comprehensive object in our oper- 
ations. If we .except the scheme.of Burgoyne’s expedition, the 
Success of which, by securing the entire command of the Hudson, 
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would have isolated the provinces of New England and cut off 
their communication with the southern states, there seems never to 
have been any ensemble or premeditation in the movements of our 
forces ; and even that single effort of combined action was deplorably 
mismanaged in the execution. Campaign after campaign was 
fought at random, and consumed in desultory attacks and indecisive 
encounters. The Americans are entitled by the event to claim all 
the merit of hard-earned victory. Yet it is not depreciating their 
constancy to declare, that they were indebted much more for their 
triumph to British mismanagement, than to any exertions of their 
own. It is a notorious fact, which Mr. Hale has not been solici- 
tous to place in relief, that at one period in the war the number of 
provincials in arms in the royal cause, besides the regular. troops, 
was greater than the whole force of the dispirited and routed re- 
publicans. 

But in observing the imbecility with which the war on our part 
was conducted, we are far from believing that more skilful opera- 
tions could have had any other effect than to prolong the ‘bloodshed 
and horrors of the contest. No desperation of patriotism can save 
the population of a small country from subjugation to a disciplined 
and numerous army, ably led and abundantly supplied. But the 
advantages of such a contest are incalculably changed, in propor- 
tion as a country is of wide extent, and full of natural strength. 
For a resolute population the number of rallying points is endlessly 
multiplied by distance and difficult approach ; the line of the inva- 
ders’ posts is weakened and easily assailable in the same ratio; and 
no army in the world could effect the permanent conquest and pos- 
session of a thousand miles of intermingled forest, water and moun- 
tain, of which the natives were united and desperate in their vow 
to be free. : 

The Americans had every natural advantage to command suc- 
cess; and we rejoice that they attained it. We could desire to 
blot the whole contest from our annals; but since it was to be 
written on them, we cannot wish, for the interests of freedom ani 
the honour of humanity, that the result had been different. There 
was truth as well as beauty in the allusion, with which Chatham 
closed his eloquent reprobation of the contest. ‘ In such a cause 
success would be deplorable and victory hazardous. America, if 
she fell, would fall like the strong man. She would embrace the 
pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with 

her.” | 

After devoting nine chapters — nearly a third of his volume — 
to the events of the revolution, Mr. Hale conducts us very briefly 

through the adoption of the Federal constitution and Washing- 
ton’s administration. This is by far the least satisfactory part ° 
his work. The period which intervened between the close of the 
revolutionary war and of Washington’s life, was the crisis © 
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American liberty; it was to determine the quality of the fruits 
which the colonies were to reap from the struggle. The settlement 
of the federation is to us beyond all comparison the most interest- 
ing part of American history ; but Mr. Hale’s preference seems re- 
served only for military details; and he hastens over this interme- 
diate epoch of vital importance to detail the petty occurrences of 
the last struggle with this country. ) | 

At the peace of 1783, the new republic had reached the most 
anxious moment in its fortunes. The war had burthened the 
people with public debts; its distractions had multiplied private 
distress; commerce languished, and agriculture had been inter- 
rupted; the regular army were discontented and apprehensive of 
disbandment without reward or provision; and all the violent and 
needy spirits who, in time of convulsion, are brought to the sur- 
face of society, were ripe for agitation and discord. Finally, that 
nothing might be wanting to complete the dangerous position of 
the public liberties, the supreme military command was held by a 
successful general, who was adored by the soldiery and the nation. 
The officers of the army had already associated to intimidate the 
reluctant congress into their demands of provision; and it per- 
haps only remained for their commander to foment their discontent 
and proclaim a dictatorship. 

But the patriotic and disinterested virtue of ONE MAN were 
happily sufficient to secure the national fortunes. Washington ex- 
erted his influence to check the turbulent spirit of the army, and, 
at the same time, to obtain a just recompense for their services. 
He appears then to have desired no greater reward for himself than 
the power of withdrawing immediately into private life, if he had 
not been withheld from his honourable retirement to labour for the 
real good of his country. The United States owe to him the con- 
quest of their liberties, the settlement of their tranquillity, and the 
establishment of their happy constitution — more than any country 
ever owed to the best of her sons; and he may safely be pronounced 
tohave left the purest and brightest fame that history has ever 
awarded to citizen, general, or statesman. 

In commemorating the political labours of this truly great, for- 
tunate, and virtuous man, Mr. Hale has altogether sunk under his 
subject. His account also of the settlement of the American con- 
stitution, the dissensions which opposed it, and the rise of the 
federal and democratic parties in the republic, is altogether meagre 
and destitute of ability ; and after his abrupt dismissal of these at- 
tractive subjects, it would afford either our readers or ourselves 
little pleasure to enter with him into his common-place narrative of 
the transactions of the last war. We might, as we before said, 
correct from our own knowledge many of the mistatements of 

ese events, (which he has copied from American journalists and 
pamphleteers,) if they deserved elaborate refutation. But an expo- 
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sure of caiggoeetions and errors, so gratifying to American pride, 
would effect little impression in that country ; and in this, the E 


lish reader will easily know how to make allowances for such ebyl- 
litions of national vanity. 








— 


Art. X. Brambletye House ; or Cavaliers and Roundheads: a Novel. 
By One of the Authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 3 Vols, 
8vo. ll. 11s.6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Tuis is a historical novel, one of those adaptations of real names 
to fictitious acts which have been made so popular in our day. It 
would be idle to dispute that a style which has given such obvious 
evidence of public approval has no right to be approved of. Yet 
we must be allowed to say, that there is a time for popularity as for 
all other things; that what is well received from the hands of one 
individual may be under extremely different circumstances when 
presented by another; and that even of excellence men may grow 
weary in the course of years. , 

It is our theory, that the most difficult form in which fiction can 
come before the eye, for either interest or instruction, is the histo- 
rical. Among the many paths in which the mind can be pleasantly 
beguiled, that most demanding peculiar powers is the one in which 
we cannot take a step without being reminded that we are treading 
upon fictitious ground. What is the immediate impression on the 
reader who finds himself in the midst of a novel hearing the names 
of Cromwell, Charles, Ireton, Blake, and the whole crowd of per- 


-sonages that have figured in actual existence, and whose habits, and 


characters, and actions are already as distinctly and rignlly before 
us in recollection as their effigies on their tomb-stones? That 
some degree of novel interest may be wrought out of those strongly 
shaped and steadily fixed characters is unquestionable, But it 
must be by fancying them others than they are, by giving them 
passions which they never possessed or never suffered to engross 
them, by interpolating their actual transactions with unreal episodes, 
by throwing round them that sort of haze which partially magnifies 
or conceals the true figure, and enwraps it with a colour of its 
own. And what is all this operation, but the very one which gives 
interest to pure romance? Or what is the attempt to combine 
this shadowy and susceptible covering with the solid and untract- 
able stature of the true historic personage, but a struggle against 
nature to be carried through by nothing but distinguished ability’ 
When the imagination is to be the great holder of the mind, why 
not give it the field open for its enchantment? Why not give It 
the power of creating the shapes that it is to clothe with splendour 
and beauty? Why place us where we feel at every step that we 
are walking between the walls of history, and are roused from some 
* delicious dream or lofty reverie,” by striking against those ob- 
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stacles of registered names and actions which force us to feel at the 
moment that we are “ walking in a vain shadow and disquieting 
ourselves in vain ?” 1 
Fully desiring to see the historical novel sustained in the emi- 

nence to which it has been lately raised, we would have no powers 
forced into the vineyard which are inadequate to its cultivation. 
The deserved celebrity of the Scotch novels must not be a lure on 
this occasion. ‘The animation, various knowledge, and picturesque 
power of those novels are undeniable. But even their success was 
not unassisted by qualities less observable. The author had adopted 
the honour of his country for his theme. The clanship, the close 
connexion of Scottish genealogy, the nationality of the most national 
fragment of society upon earth were all displayed; and thus natu- 
rally enlisted in the service of the national writer, every Camp- 
bell, or Macalpine, or Macgregor, the whole host of kinmanship, 
whom neither north nor south, east nor west, can separate, who, 
were one at the pole and the line, in Canada and Canton, felt 
himself honoured by the narrative of his ancestral name, and 
bound by that not ungenerous tie to the triumph of the narrator. 
The volumes, buoyant of themselves, were borne down to popularity 
on a swelling tide of manly and inexhaustible recollections. 

_ The various interests, the. more immediate and stirring life, and 
the broken-up recollections 6f Englishmen forbid this career in our 
country. The voice of the minstrel by the way side must be lost 
in the tumult of politics and war, and the rush of commerce with 
her thousand wheels. < 

In Ireland, the crush of all the ancient families, the scattered 

kindreds, divided through the earth, not, like the prosperous 
Scotch, always looking to an opulent return, but driven out as 
rebels, and lingering abroad in endless abandonment and exile, 
extinguished the national sympathy with the brilliant hazards or 
desperate sacrifices of the ages past. Where are the names of the 
great Irish chieftains who fought against the overwhelming power 
of England from the days of the Second Henry down to. those of 
Charles ? —a long succession of heroic minds and sinewy strength, 
exercised in the fiercest and most unremitting warfare perhaps 
ever recorded ;— a conflict perpetual, or lulled for the moment 
only to burst out like a checked cataract, with more sweeping and 
magnificent devastation. In whose veins does the blood of the 
Tirowen, or the Desmond, now run; or what more than the 
name survives in some diminished and reluctant resident in his dis- 
turbed country, or in some courtly and glittering appendage to 
the pomps of England ! | 

_ The style of those historic novels was new; for all of their 
school had been buried and forgotten years before. ‘There is an 
intrinsic charm in novelty. Men delight to see a fresh vigour roused 
out of what they have thought an incapable soil. The Scotch 
Writer was the discoverer of a mine; and the first precious - frag- 
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ment that the discoverer brings up has a higher: value in the eye 
of public curiosity, than all the wealth that all his successors shal] 
draw to the surface by their tardy toil. We wish to see the. 
author of the Waverley novels long adorning the literature of his 
nation. But we wish to see no inferior wasting his faculties ‘on a 
style, in which he must have perpetual obstacles from. repulsive 
fact, or unmanageable and unchangeable opinion. cs 
_ The novel before us is clever; it has spirit, graceful knowledge, 
and from time to time vivid conception. But it has the great 
misfortune of strong resemblance to a model, and that model the 
one of all others most habitually before the public. In all things 
imitation is unpopular. It disappoints us in the topic, for it adds. 
nothing to our intellectual riches ; it disappoints us in the man, for 
it at once impeaches his power of producing any thing original, 
and compels us to regret that if the task were to be done it was _ 
not done by the more accustomed mind. It is an acknowled 
sign of weakness, and of that most disastrous weakness in which 
even the writer himself despairs of his own capability.. We 
should have welcomed with more congratulation the humblest 
original work that ‘ one of the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses” could produce, than the most dexterous copy that he 
could mould on the work of another. We must hope, for the 
honour. .of romance, that he has not pledged himself to the evil spirit 
of imitation for all time to come; that having begun with it, he is 
not to condemn. himself to the same inextricable chain; and that 
we are not to see the authorship of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,” .at 
once the letter and the spirit of his performances until the pen 
drops from his hand. 
The ‘story: of Brambletye House is protracted to the pre- 
scribed length of three volumes of unusual dimensions: But 
it is sufficiently distinct for a brief analysis. The scene lies 
in England and Flanders, and the time reaches from the latter 
part of Cromwell’s reign through a portion of that of Charles 
the Second. It opens with the preparations of Sir John Comp- 
ton, a gallant and opulent cavalier, for a rising in favour of 
the exiled family. ‘The plot is discovered, and Sir John escapes 
to Flanders. His boy Jocelyn, the hero of the tale, is taken 
prisoner, immured in the Gate-House at Westminster, and also 
escapes to Flanders. They make their way to the court of 
Charles, where the profligate and pleasant King is seen in full 
iety and beggary. Charles is restored, and Sir John brings with 
im a Dutch mistress whom he marries, and who squanders his 
money. Jocelyn had fallen in love with a handsome Dutch girl 
whom he ceases to love in consequence, of rey Miss Julia 
Strickland, the mysterious daughter of the Earl of Northampton. 
They are married, the generous Dutchwoman giving them a for- 
tune. Sir John’s lady is discovered to have a previous husband 
living ; he is freed of course, and’ the old confidante in whom the 
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family secrets were deposited blows up Brambletye House, and the 
tragedy ends like a melodrame. 

We shall now make a few extracts from this novel, less with refer- 
ence to its continued story than to the more characteristic portions 
of its description. ‘The mansion from which it takes its name is 
thus announced. 


_¢ Brambletye, or as it is termed in Doomsday Book, Branbertie 
House, the point to which the Parliament-troops were directing their 
march, stands upon the extreme borders of Ashdown Forest, in the 
county of Sussex. After the Conquest, it became the property of the 
Earl of Mortain and Cornwall, forming part of the Barony then conferred 
upon him, and subsequently denominated the Honour of the Eagle. 
Passing into possession of the Audehams, the Saint Clares, and several 
others, it came into the occupation of the Comptons towards the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century ; and from the arms of that family 
impaling those of Spencer, still remaining over the principal entrance, 
with the date 1631 in a lozenge, it is conjectured that the old moated 
edifice, which had hitherto formed the residence of the proprietors, 
was abandoned in the reign of James the First, by Sir Henry Compton, 
who built the extensive and solid baronial mansion, commonly known 
by the name of Brambletye House. This massive structure, owing to 
one of those freaks of fortune which will be explained in the following 
pages, is now a mass of ivy-covered ruins, though two centuries have 
not elapsed since its first stone was laid; while the venerable moated 
house in its vicinity remains in probably little worse condition than 
when it was deserted by Sir Henry. 

‘ From their undaunted courage and inflexible loyalty to the Stuarts, 
the Comptons had been heavy sufferers, both in purse and person, 
during the eventful progress of the Civil Wars. The Earl of Nor+ 
thampton, the head of the family, and nephew to Sir Henry, the pre- 
sumed builder of Brambletye, had four sons, officers under him, 
whereof three charged in the field at the battle of Hopton Heath, and 
the eldest, Lord Compton, was wounded. The Ear! himself, refusing to 
take quarter from the rascally Roundheads, as he indignantly termed 
them, even when their swords were at his throat, was put to death in the 
same battle ; and the successor to his title, with one of his brothers, 
finally accompanied the royal family in their exile, as dame Laurence 
had truly stated.’—Vol. i. pp. 41—43. 


Sir John Compton the present owner had been spared by Crom- 
well’s Committee of Confiscation, and now lived in more than the 
usual opulence of the cavaliers of his time. But that extraor- 
dinary and absurd attachment to prejudice, which made the free+ 
born gentlemen of England, and of those the most independent, 
partizans of the vacillating and despotic government of the Stuarts, 
had embarked this jovial personage in a deep conspiracy against 
the government. His house was made the place of concealment 
for arms and the rendezvous of the party. ‘The novel opens with 
some of those preparations, which are well described. But Crom- 
well was not a man to sleep while treason was awake, and the con- 


spiracy was like a hundred others detected. Colonel Lilburne was 
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sent with a troop of horse to arrest Sir John, and take possession 
of the house. This is accomplished without difficulty in part, for 
Sir John, who is absent hunting, escapes. The soldiery now sit 
down to the “ feast of fat things,” which has been provided for the 
knight and his fellow sportsmen; and while they. are in the midst 
of their grim festivity the future hero of the tale appears. 


‘ The whole assemblage having simultaneously risen at this notice, 
he cried out in a loud voice, — “ His highness the Lord Protector !” — 
when the cans were lustily quaffed, and the triple shout that followed 
was uttered with a stentorian clamour that shook the dust from the raf. 
ters of the great hall, and reverberated hollowly from the surrounding 
chambers of Brambletye. 

‘ Scarcely were the company re-seated, when their attention was 
suddenly drawn to the music balcony that overhung the hall, by the 
apparition of a beautiful youth, apparently not more than twelve or 
fourteen years of age, whose whole face reddened, and his dark eyes 
flashed with an angry surprise as he gazed down upon the assemblage 
below him. He was habited in a close green dress, embroidered with 
black bugles: his cap, of the same hue, was surmounted by a lon 
heron’s feather, and being worn on one side, disclosed the black 
ringlets that hung down to his neck: he had a bow in his hand; and a 
belt of black leather, studded with brass bosses, supported a small qui- 
ver at his back. So sudden and strange was his appearance, that the 
clatter of the hall was utterly suspended for a few seconds, while the 
company looked up at him, as if waiting some explanation of his inten- 
tions in thus presenting himself to their notice. This silence the youth 
was the first to break, by exclaiming in a loud voice, and with some 
arrogance of manner,“ Where is my father, and who are ye that 
make such an uproar in his hall ?” aie 

‘« And prythee who are you, my pretty page ?” replied the colonel, 
“ and who is the father that owns so dapper a Robin Hood ?” 

‘<< My name is Jocelyn,” resumed the youth, with an indignant air ; 
* and I am the only son of Sir John Compton.” 

‘ «¢ Why then, my dainty little bowman,” retorted the colonel, “I am 
sorry to state that you have a malignant and a traitor for your father.” 

‘« Thou art a liar and a knave to say it!” exclaimed the boy ina 
rage, and, quick as thought, fixing an arrow to his bow, he} drew it to 
the head, ard launched it with a twang at the colonel, who luckily drew 
suddenly back, so that the weapon missed its aim, but stuck quivering 
in the wall close behind him. Every thing was uproar in an instant, 
and a dozen pistols were levelled at the balcony ; but the commanding 
officer, striking them down with his sabre, exclaimed ; “ By heavens! I 
will cut off the first arm that pulls a trigger! for shame, comrades, for 
shame! shall we, who fear not the bravest of men, make war upon & 
child ? — Beshrew me !” he continued, resuming his usual smile, “ the 
lad is a good marksman, anda true, and his spirit likes me well. A 
toward young Dreadnought, I warrant me, and a genuine chip of the 
old block.” 

‘ « Rather the venomous spawn of the old malignant,” cried Cornet 
Axtell, “ who-will try his sting again if he escape scot-free from this 
attempt. The young assassin has slunk away, but let us seek and 
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seize him, and draw his teeth before his bite becomes more dangerous.” 
—Vol.i. pp. 79—82. 


From the activity of the conspirators this boy becomes of im- 
portance enough to be taken to London as a sort of hostage. 
Lilburne, who is described as a rough but good-humoured soldier, 
and high in the Protector’s confidence, leads him to Hampton- 
Court, where Cromwell then kept his state. The grand levee of 
the Protector is well described : 


‘ On the day appointed for the reception, Colonel Lilburne joined 
the train, determined to render in person an account of the manner’in 
which he had executed his commission at Brambletye, and demand in-. 
structions as to the disposal of his charge, whom he was induced to 
take with him in the generous hope that his youth, beauty, and spirited 
demeanour might influence the Protector to give an order for his 
liberation. With many cautions to Jocelyn to repress his petulance, 
and preserve silence and respect before his Highness, they proceeded 
together in a carriage to Hampton Court, around whose gates were 
stationed detachments of the Protector’s body-guard, and of other 
favourite regiments, both foot and horse; most of them stern-lookin 
veterans, whose scarred and war-worn countenances offered a strikin 
contrast to the gorgeous freshness of the iron and scarlet in which they 
were arrayed, for they had been supplied with new uniforms on the 
occasion. The band consisted only of twelve trumpets, which were 
sounded from time to time, when any person of sufficient dignity to 
merit a salute arrived at the gate. In the Court-yard stood the hal- 
berdiers, or wardens of the tower, their captain holding a standard ex- 
hibiting the Protector’s arms, surmounted with banners and bannerols. 
By their side were the domestic servants of the househald; those of 
Sir Oliver Fleming, the master of the ceremonies ; and the guard of Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, the Lord Chamberlain, armed with halberts, and 
liveried in grey coats welted with black velvet. Passing through this 
file of attendants, the company were ushered up stairs as they arrived, 
and introduced by the proper officers into the presence-chamber, whose 
walls were hung with such maps, plans, and printed statistical tables as 
might befit the residence of an enlightened sovereign and politician. 
Around the room were standing many of those warriors whose names 
had been rendered illustrious by their exploits in the late wars, most of 
whom, in compliment to the fashionable alarm of the moment, were 
equipped in complete or partial armour, as if rather attending a council 
of officers in a tent, than a peaceful levee in a palace. Some of the 
junior officers, whose coats of mail covered with buff had not, even in 
those days, cost less than thirty or forty pounds, and who seemed. to 
think they might assume a little foppery, now that the General himself 
affected the splendour of a court, had endeavoured to give their military 
garb a more dressy. and drawing-room appearance, by fringing the 
sleeves and collar of their leathern doublets with expensive point-lace. 
Others had gold or plated buckles to their shoulder-belts, and gay 
sword-knots of silk ribbon ; but the far greater part, although so scru- 
pulously complete in their martial appointments as to satisfy the most 

nical martinet, rejected the smallest decoration, and fully jastified the 
dverment of the cavalier song — | 
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‘«¢ They'll not allow such pride it brings, 


Nor favours in hats, nor no such things, 
They'll convert all ribbons to Bible-strings, 


Which nobody ean deny.” 


Grave, orderly, and decorous as was their general mien and deportmeat, 
they appeared by the rough unpolished hardihood of their aspect, to 
be rather qualified for the camp than the court, and to merit the cha- 
racter they have received from a contemporary historian, who de- 
signates them as — “ Sword grandees, that better became a fray than a 
feast.”.’— Vol. i. pp. 200—204. 


These scenes, which are sufficiently accurate, derive a new and 
peculiar interest from their connection with the most illustrious of 
all epic names since Homer. Milton’s muse had grown u among 
such sights; and the grave pomp of the guard chamber, the stern 
grandeur and solemn courage of those iron troops of the Pro- 
tectorate were not lost upon him who was yet to be the bard 
of the warring angels. Even Cromwell himself, the most repul- 
sive, yet among the noblest figures of sovereignty that ever ruled a 
nation, may have largely admimistered to those splendid and sad- 
dened contemplations that make the picture of majesty in the 
Paradise Lost. ‘The faded cheek, the clouded brow, the mind 
loaded with the care of mighty monarchy, the shape not altogether 
shorn of its original brightness, the daring and settled spirit, 
yet not insensible to touches of sudden feeling, ‘ tears such as 
angels shed,” bring us back powerfully to the great usurper of the 
English throne. Not that Milton to the last did not feel a repub- 
lican homage for the vigorous and stately qualities which in Crom- 
well’s early career fixed all eyes upon him as the leading star of 
freedom; nor that in any period of the poet’s life he would have 
depicted him as bearing any evil similitude to the enemy of man. 
But the Paradise Lost was written at a time Cromwell’s sceptre 
had been trampled under foot, when his glory had vanished like a 
dream, and all that was left of his character was the troubled life, 
the inflexible resolve, the blasted ambition, and the magnificent 
despair. 

¢ It had been expected that his Highness would upon this occasion 
wear the sumptuous robe of purple velvet, and display the Bible, sword, 
and sceptre, with which he had been invested at his solemn inaugura- 
tion in Westminster Hall a short time before ; but as he had assumed 
these “ phylacteries and fringes of state,” in conformity with the wishes 
of others rather than his own, he discarded them the moment they had 
answered the purposes of their temporary assumption. Few would have 
judged from his present habiliments that he had so recently refused 
the title of king, and fewer still that he retained the power of one ; for 
he was attired with an almost fastidious plainness, in a black-cloth 
cloak, doublet, and hose, with velvet facings and buttons. Not a single 
article of expense or luxury could be detected about his person, unless 
we may designate as such a pair of black-silk high stockings, and satin 
roses of the same hue in his shoes; nor had he any mark of ‘authority, 
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save that he wore his hat, which was broad-brimmed, with a low conical 
crown. His eyes were sprightly blood-shot, and in the projecting 
veins of his sanguine and swoln, yet somewhat melancholy, face, were 
to be traced the evidences of a fiery and passionate temperament, 
taned down by a long course of religious and moral discipline; There 
was an inclination to rubicundity in his nose, an inexhaustible subject 
of ridicule for the lampooners and ballad-writers of the opposite party ; 
and a large wart upon his forehead, which had not been forgotten 
in the warfare of ae scurrility. His partially grizzled hair hung 
in slight curls to his shoulders, and his collar, turned down and scol- 
loped, at the edges disclosed the upper part of his throat, which was 
thick and muscular. From the hardships of many years’ service, 
there was a degree of coarseness in his face, but his head was so shaped 
as to give him a commanding and intellectual air, while his general, ap+ 
pearance was such as to stamp a conviction upon the beholder, that he 
was truly the master-spirit of his age.’ — Vol.1. pp. 204—206. 


* We are now brought into contact with two personages who ought 
not to have been touched upon, unless the author was inclined to 
indulge us with them on a larger scale; Milton and Andrew Mar- 
vel, like two figures on a mantel-piece, the mere furniture of a shelf. 


© Following this conductor, they were usliered into a spacious and 
noble library, whosé shelves were closely filled with books. At the 
upper end, before a desk, on which were several folio volumes, two 
gentlemen were seated, one of whom was writing from.the dictation of 
his companion. The latter, who was rather below the middle ‘size, 
wearing his light brown hair parted at the foretop, and hanging down 
on either side of his singularly comely and majestic countenance, took 
not the smallest notice of them as they passed, but continued dic- 
tating. His amanuensis, a strong-set figure, with a round face, cherry 
cheeks, hazel eyes, and brown hair, bowed to them with a cheerful 
smile as they walked through into an inner apartment, but did not 
speak. These were the immortal Milton, Latin Secretary to the Pro» 
tector, and who had now been for some time blind; and the scarcely 
less illustrious Andrew Marvel, recently appointed his Assistant ; men 
worthy to sit enthroned in that costly library, and to be surrounded by 
the great and kindred intellects of the world: men who have bécome 
the certain heirs of never-dying fame, while, with one or two exceptions, 
the crowd of nobles and grandees that thronged the adjoining saloon, 
ng passed rapidly away into irredeemable oblivion.’ — Vol. i. pp. 213, 

14, ) 


Jocelyn, after being confined in the Gate-House, is turned out, 
through the rather improbable device of personating a tragedy 
queen, whom the jailor, in his drunken horror of all irregularity, 
drives, whip in hand, beyond his precincts. Serjeant Whittaker, 
an old dependant of the family, meets this metamorphosed boy in 
the streets, and after some additional and trifling adventures, they 
both arrive at Ostend. ‘There Sir John is met, still the jovial 
cavalier, who leads his son to Bruges, the residence of Charles. In 
the court of this royal exile, as all the world knows, profligacy and 
penury existed in very large portions; and Charles. is. described, 
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with but slight diminution of the colours of history, the handsome, 
lively, witty, and unprincipled personage that England afterwards 
found him; signally devoted to his own indulgences, and, like men 
so devoted, signally careless of the interests and honour of others. 
But with personal licentiousness in this court, there was extensive 
and continued treachery. Cromwell, who had his-agents in eye 

court, could not be expected to neglect that of his rival king; and 
the principal traitor is at length discovered to be a Captain Man- 
ning. Some difficulty arising about the right of execution, causes 
the traitor to be sent, under a guard of cavaliers, to a castle near 
Cologne, which the author, by a plusquam-poetic labour of fancy, 
thinks extremely like a colossal figure of ‘ Cybele weeping for the 
loss of — in the midst of the laughing plains of Phrygia.’ This 


may possibly be pardoned to a translator of Theocritus, but to him 
alone. 


Sir John and his son remain at the foot of the rock, to investigate 
the picturesque progress of the escort ascending to the castle on its 


brow. The catastrophe occurs while they are gazing on this lux- 
uriant Rhenish scene. 


‘ Some of the steep banks, which in this part shelved rapidly down 
to the river, were planted with vines, others were tufted with variegated 
flowering shrubs, underwood, and trees ; every slope was richly coloured 
with vegetation, except the causeway beneath the rock; this was 
strewed with huge naked fragments detached from the cliffs above, 
some of which had rolled into the river and formed little craggy islands, 
around whose base the rapid waters were flashing and brawling. Every 
projecting height of the river’s upward course was surmounted by 
some ancient castle or embowered convent; the walls, towers, and 
churches of Cologne glittered at a little distance before them; beyond 
were the fertile plains of Cleves; behind them was the rich champaign 
of Juliers, and the whole landscape was lighted up and enlivened by a 
cloudless summer's sun.’ — Vol.i. pp. 372, 373. 


Here Manning is slain by one of the escort. 


‘ As the carriage was stayed for a few minutes to relieve the horses, 
the captive was seen to put out his head and look upwards, as if to as- 
certain the nature of the prison in which he was to be immured; nor 
could Jocelyn, with all his abhorrence of his offence, suppress a 
feeling of sympathetic commiseration, as he saw the wretched man 
again drawn forward towards his solitary dungeon. The road now be- 
coming impracticable for carriages, he was obliged to alight, that he 
might prosecute the remainder of the way on foot; when two or three 
cavaliers advanced to a salient crag,’ and waved their hats to Sir John 
and his son below, who stood up and returned the salute. Renewing 
their march, they were now seen to pass beneath the arches of two for- 
tified outworks, and at last the whole party gained the narrow parapet 
at the summit, which fronted the principal entrance to the castle, and 
around which the rock had been perpendicularly scarped. ‘The massive 
gates were thrown open, when just as Sir John and his son expected to 
see the procession enter, they saw the flash of a pistol, whose report 
they almost instantly heard, followed by a dismal shriek. At the same 
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moment the miserable captive, lifting up his manacled hands in the 
air, was seen to stagger backwards to the edge of the parapet, over 
whose precipice he fell, and rolling headlong down the shelving pro- 
jection at its base, was dashed and tossed from crag to crag, until he 
fell with an appalling splash into the river below. In a few seconds 
his mangled remains were whirled along before the eyes of Sir John 
and Jocelyn, the furious waters seeming to be in fierce pursuit of the 
prey, with whose blood they were already discoloured. A cry of hor- 
ror burst from Jocelyn at the sight, and even his father, better used to 
scenes of death, and little disposed to pity the fate of a traitor and a 
friend to the Roundheads, could not help being affected by such an 
awful and unexpected catastrophe.’ — Vol.i. pp. 374—376. : 


Jocelyn is sent to Paris to complete his education, and there is 
distinguished for the remarkable beauty of his person and his skill 
in military exercises. Louis XIV., then in the palmy state of his 


life and throne, gives a tournament in the Place de Carousel, in. 


which Jocelyn appears as the squire of Sir Guy Narborough, an 
English knight and famous tilter. The recollections of Ivanhoe 
are unluckily forced forward here; but the author has given us a 
showy and spirited scene. 


‘ There were now but two combatants left, whose conflict was there- 
fore anticipated with a deeper.and more condensed interest. The 
Bohemian Baron, a man of large stature, and who had shown that he 
possessed activity commensurate with his strength, wore a dark steel 
armour, damascened all over with wavy lines of light blue, and en- 
riched with gold bosses ; his casque being surrounded with. an open- 
mouthed dragon, but without device or feathers. Sir Guy Narborough 
was equipped in burnished steel, inlaid with gold; and his glittering 
helmet, in whose front was emblazoned his family motto, was tipped 
with a small plume of white feathers. Both had approved themselves 
proficients in every exercise of chivalry, and opinion seemed equally 
divided as to the probability of their success ; for though the Bohemian 
had the advantage in personal vigour, his antagonist was considered to 
have better experience in these rude encounterings. : 

‘ Attended by their respective squires, both parties ‘had now taken 
their stations, when, at the sound of the trumpet, which was the signal 
for the charge, Sir Guy’s spirited horse reared and leapt forward with 
such a sudden spring, that he jerked the lance out of its rest, and ac- 
cidentally striking it to the earth with his hoof, galloped forwards as he 
had been accustomed to do in former tiltings. No sooner had Jocelyn 
perceived the accident, than darting to the spot with a speed scarcely. 
inferior to that of the animal, he snatched up the weapon, and ran 
rapidly after Sir Guy, who was at the same time checking his almost 
ungovernable steed, and looking round, with extended hand to receive 
the lance. Taking an ungenerous advantage of this unguarded and 
defenceless moment, the Bohemian spurred forward, and tilting at him 
on the opposite side, just as Sir Guy was leaning over towards the 
Squire, easily unhorsed him, and threw him to the ground with consider~ 
able violence. Clamour and confusion instantly pervaded the whole 
assemblage, some calling out that it wasa base blow, and ought not to be 
allowed ; others supporting the Bohemian, and crying, that it was good 
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and warranted law of battle. Crofts had run up toassist Sir' Guy, whe 
seemed to be:sorely bruised, while Jocelyn, feeling the lance still in hig 
hand, and wound up to one of his passionate impulses by his indig. 
nation at such an unmanly attack, ran after the steed, which was stil] 
caracoling wildly round the ring, seized the reins, vaulted into the 
saddle, placed his lance in the rest, wheeled round, and called out to the 
Bohemian, in a loud and angry voice, to put himself upon his guard, . 
‘ At this most unexpected renewal of the contest, silence was in. 
stantly restored ; many, who were standing up, suddenly reseated them, 
selves, and all awaited the issue with a breathless impatience. Although 
the Baron had already shown that he was by no means a scrupulous 
antagonist, he would probably have declined the encounter with an ops 
ponent only half armed and unprovided with a oat of any sort, but 
that the impetuosity and hostile demeanour of Jocelyn allowed him no 
time for parley or compromise. He therefore couched his weapon, and 
prepared for the onset. Jocelyn urged his horse to its full speed, and 
lowering his head to the off-side of the animal’s neck as he approached, 
contrived to avoid the Bohemian’s lance, at the same time directing his 
own so fortunately, that it fixed itself in the dragon’s mouth of his ad- 
versary’s helmet, dragging him backwards from his horse by the vio- 
lence of the concussion, while the casque, wrenched from its fastenin 


as he fell to the earth, remained transfixed upon the lance.’ — Vol. ii. 
pp- 28—32. | | ; 


On this memorable triumph, Jocelyn becomes the ‘ observed of 
all observers,” and falls in love. The object of his passion is rather 
imperfectly described by ‘ two large, lustrous, black eyes.’ He; 
however, urges his ardour no farther than silent admiration, and 
returns to England, where, by this time, Cromwell has died, Charles 
is restored, Sir John gone back to hunting, gout, and Brambletye 
House, with the sore incumbrance of a Dutch skipper’s wife, whom 
he has elevated into Lady Compton. He returns to London to 
make interest for some pecuniary relief to the estate, and gains 


access to the court through the celebrated Rochester, whose man- 
sion is thus sketched: 


.* At about two o'clock on the day after his arrival, he presented 
himself at his lordship’s house, near the Bowling Alley, in Westminster. 
He was not yet risen, but as his servants expected every moment to 
hear his bell, he was invited to sit down in the ante-room. In this 
apartment, he found a considerable company assembled, by whose con- 
versation he discovered, that the major portion consisted of calling- 
again duns waiting by appointment, and all in high expectation of 
touching their money, or receiving a payment on account, for which 
purpose some of them had already been several hours in attendance. 
Among them, however, were others of a different character; trades- 
men, who, considering inordinate profits a compensation for protracted 
payment, were come to tempt him with specimens of jewellery, plate; 
sword-handles and belts, rich ornaments, stuffs, hangings, and every de- 
scription of costly gew-gaw. In an arm-chair a teacher of the guitar 
had fallen fast asleep, with his instrument in his hand; at his side @ 
French dancing-master was relieving the time by rehearsing the 
Bransles, a Parisian dance, in which he was to give instructions to his 
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lordship; in one’ corner stood a thread-bare poet, reading over to him- 
self, with prodigious interest, a copy of encomiastic verses, for which 
he expected some trifling honorarium; and in another was an artist, 
who, for the consideration of ef shillings, initiated his pupils in the 
mystery of folding napkins in eighteen different forms for the dinner- 
table, an accomplishment with which his lordship had been so much 
struck, that he had determined to become his scholar in his own person, 
though it would seem to have been better adapted to some of his 
numerous servants.’ — Vol. ii. pp. 105—107. 


Jocelyn gets into a quarrel with one of the officers about the 
court in vindicating the queen, and finally makes his escape from 
the king’s displeasure to Holland, where he is received by an opulent 
ieee merchant, whom he discovers to be the father of the 
lady with the ‘ large lustrous eyes.’ Beverning, the Dutchman, is 


described with great accuracy, and reminds us of Rubens’s potent 
burgomasters. | 


‘ The apartment which he now entered was hung round with cabinet 
pictures of the Flemish and Dutch schools, and opened by a folding 
window upon the flat-leaded roofs of the counting-houses. At this 
aperture, in an arm-chair of embroidered velvet, with a small desk 
and papers before him, sate the Burgomaster, a portly, not.to say a 
somewhat burly-looking, personage, attired in a green cap edged with 
lace, a flowered damask morning-gown lined with green silk, a tabbinet 
waistcoat, trunk-hose, and green velvet slippers. His commandin 
height, his large and rather corpulent figure, his peaked grizzled beard 
a certain appearance of richness in his costume, and the sparkling of a 
magnificent diamond-ring, which he wore upon the little finger of either 
hand, imparted a degree of grandeur and superiority to his look, which 
Jocelyn had little expected to contemplate; and which in his estim- 
ation did but ill assort with the pipe in his mouth, (although it was g 
richly embossed meerschaum,) the silver spitting-dish at his feet, and 
the burning turf in a little porcelain vase, which was to relume that pipe 
incase it should be extinguished. Stately, however, as was his ap- 
pearance, the expression of his countenance was good humoured, and 
his manner frank, even to familiarity. “ Aha! Sir,” he exclaimed, 
speaking to Jocelyn in perfect good English — “ this is what I like ina 
young man — smorgens vroeg, as the Dutch proverb goes, — to rise 
early is to double life. You see I have not opened your letter of intro- 
duction; the hand-writing and seal of my excellent and wealthy friend 
Alderman Staunton will ever be a sure passport to Adrian Beverning, 
I was clerk to his father upon London Bridge as early as the year . 
but what signifies the date ? You may see that time has taken me by 
the beard, a touch that turns everything to grey, to show us that thé 
evening of life is coming-on. You would have been welcome, Sir, with- 
out the Alderman’s autograph, if there be truth in Seneca’s averment, 
that personal comeliness is a Jetter of recommendation. Even merit ig 
enhanced by it: Petronius Arbiter was right. -‘ Gratior est pulchro 
veniens é corpore virtus.’ You see, Sir, I am giving you credit before- 
hand, for when I look at you I can never believe you will justify the ex- 
clamation applied to Ovid’s larva —‘ O quale caput, at cerebrum non 
habet.’ ”’ — Vol. ii. p- 241-244. 
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This portraiture is repeated, and in still more pictorial style, 


‘ As Jocelyn entered the hall with the Burgomaster, for the purpose 
of visiting the spice-ship, he found several servants waiting in rich 
liveries, one of whom threw over his master’s shoulders a superb Pala. 
tine cloak, which fastened across the chest with a broad golden 
agraffe enchased with jewels. As he gazed upon his companion’s wide. 
flapped hat, looped up on one side with a button of black bugles, on 
his peaked and grizzled beard, his old-fashioned basket-hilted sword, 
whose handle glittered as it now and then escaped from beneath his 
cloak, and the commanding height and portliness of his figure, he 
might almost have fancied that he beheld some haughty Spanish 
grandee of the olden time, had not his ideas been instantly recalled to 
Holland by the meerschaum pipe, from which the worthy Burgomaster 
seldom parted. When he remembered that this grandeur of appear. 
ance was combined with a reputation for immense riches, he was no 
longer amazed at the reverence, almost amounting to awe, which his 
presence seemed to inspire ; nor at the profound obeisances with which 
he was every where greeted as he moved along.’ — Vol. ii. p. 281, 282. 


Jocelyn, who is destined to perpetual locomotion, is driven out 
of Holland by state suspicion, and is sent by the Dutchman’s friend- 
ship to the castle of Haelbeck, a solitary mansion in a Netherlands 
marsh, the place of refuge of Strickland, an English exile. This 
exile has a “ daughter fair,” who takes sudden possession of Jocelyn’s 
heart, to the exclusion of the lady of the lustrous eyes. Julia 
Strickland is drawn as the perfect contrast to the pensive and re- 
mantic spirit of Constantia: yet, to our apprehension, Miss Strick- 
land a little exceeds the standard of grace in the following develope- 
ment of her gaiety. Let it be observed that she has seen Jocelyn 
but the evening before. We should call the whole affair downright 


courtship. 


‘ “ And I shall be, of course, as much too giddy and volatile ‘to 
please you,” cried Julia, “as my friend is too sedate and contempla- 
tive. You must have a creature made on purpose for you: one that 
shall unite the gravity of Melpomene to the playfulness of Thalia; a 
tragic-comic monster of conflicting excellencies. You will have much 
more reason to wonder at my sprightliness, perhaps I should say my 
levity, than at Constantia’s staid and grave deportment. I will not as- 
sert with the giddy girl in the play, that ‘ I could as soon be immortal 
as be serious ;’ but I am blessed with constitutional high spirits, and you 
will please to recollect, that I have to enact all the cheerfulness. that 1s 


to be performed in the doloraus castle of Haelbeck.” ’—Vol.ii. pp. 361, 
362. 


The general conduct of this novel is sufficiently ingenious, and 
but for the resemblance of its characters to the well-known ones 0 
the Scotch romances, it would be entitled to considerable praise. , 
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Art. XI. 1. Considerations on the State of the Currency. By Thomas 
Tooke, F.R.S. pp. 152. 6s. London. Murray. 18926. 

2. Observations on the Proceedings of Country Bankers during the last 
thirty Years ; and on their Communications with Government: to- 
gether with a Remedy proposed against the alarming Consequences 
arising from the Circulation of Promissory Notes ; in a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By John Milford, 
Jun. 8vo. pp. 46. London. Longman & Co. 1826. 


3. An Illustration of Mr. Joplin's Views on Currency, and Plan for 
its Improvement: together with Observations applicable to the 
present State of the Money Market; in a Series of Letters. 8vo. 
pp. 120. London. Baldwin & Co. 1825. 


Ir one hundred traders who had never dipped into political eco- 
nomy were taken indiscriminately from the most busy and intelli- 
gent commercial community in the world, and if each were asked 
what commodity he. most frequently bought and sold, we much: 
doubt that any of them would give the true answer. It would pro- 
bably never enter into his head, that that commodity was money. 
The thing which is employed as the medium, by which all other 
things are exchanged for one another, is itself scarcely ever thought of 
as being also the swlyect of exchange; and it seems almost’a solecism 
in language, to say, that when i buy a loaf from my baker for a 
shilling, it must at the same time necessarily happen, that he buys 
with his loaf a shilling from me. 

It is to an inadvertence to this plain truth, namely, that money is 
as much a marketable commodity as any of those things for which 
it is given in wipes, 2 that we must ascribe the ignorance that ‘pre- 
vails concerning the laws by which its value and its distribution are 
regulated, and of the consequences which follow when the natural 
operation of these laws is disturbed. It would be deemed an unpar- 
donable and shameful neglect in a manufacturer or merchant, if he 
failed to make himself acquainted with all that he could learn 
respecting those articles of trade which form the subject of his deal- 
ings. Yet the far greater part of mankind never think of inquirin 
into the nature and properties of that one article in which, alone, all 
classes of all civilized communities deal incommon. Unfortunately, 
too, there isa popular belief, that the subject has in it something of 
obscurity, almost approaching to mysticism ; — a belief, arising in 
a great degree from the omission of those who have written upon 
this subject, to explain the elementary principles upon which their 
speculations were founded. ‘These principles are few and clear ; ‘to 
an ignorance of them must be ascribed, in a very great degree, the 
shock which has been so lately given to our commercial prosperity ; 
by a clear understanding of them alone can we be saved from a visit- 
ation of similar or worse disasters ; and we do not think that at the 
present moment our time can be better employed, than in devoting 
a few pages to their illustration. 
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- Money; of whatever materials it may be composed, — whether of 
the skins of animals, as among the American Indians; of cattle, as 
among the Tartars; or of the gold, silver, or paper of a commercial 
and civilized people, is employed for two purposes: first, to serve as 
a medium or instrument of exchange; secondly, to serve as a stan- 
dard by which to measure the value of the commodities exchanged, 
When I buy from my baker a loaf of bread for a coin called a shil- 
ling, and when with that coin the baker buys two pounds of meat, 
the shilling serves the baker two purposes: first, to exchange his 
loaf of bread for a quantity of meat; and secondly, to measure pre- 
cisely that quantity of meat, which according to the relative values 
of meat and bread, is worth neither more nor less than the loaf. 

But money, to measure the value of other commodities, must 
have some value itself, as a rule could not measure length unless it 
had itself extension ; and it is easy to see that the value of money in 
any particular country must depend, in the first instance, upon its 
quantity. This value is of course relative; and is nothing else than 
the proportion in which money exchanges for other things; which 
is as much as to say, that its value, as compared with all the other 
commodities which exist in the country, is greater or less according 
as it can purchase a greater or smaller quantity of these commodi- 
ties. Suppose that in a country having money, there are two 
other commodities only, cloth and corn; that there are 100,000 
yards of cloth, and 100,000 bushels of corn; and that the money 
consists of 100,000 sovereigns. Suppose that in the course of a 
week these 100,000 yards of cloth are exchanged once for these 

100,000 bushels of corn by means of the money; that is, that the 
100,000 yards are once sold for, and the 100,000 bushels of corn 
are once purchased with, the 100,000 sovereigns. It must of course 
happen, that each of the sovereigns performs a part in only one 
exchange (of the cloth for the corn), and that each yard of cloth 
and each bushel of corn sells for one sovereign. 

. Such being the state of things, suppose the number of sovereigns 
doubled, and that all of them are used in exchange, while the number 
of exchanges, (that is, the number of times in which a yard of cloth 
is sold and a bushel of corn purchased,) remains the same. It is 
quite clear, that the value of cloth and corn, with respect to each 
other, continues unaltered ; and it is equally clear, that each must now 
exchange for double the number of sovereigns which it exchanged 
for before; that is, cloth will be two sovereigns a yard, and corn 
two.sovereigns a bushel. For since 200,000 sovereigns are now 
used to sell once 100,000 yards of cloth, and buy once 100,000 
bushels of corn, it can only be done by giving two sovereigns for 
each yard of cloth, and two sovereigns for each bushel of corr. __ 

Suppose the quantity of the cloth and corn which are exchanged 1s 
diminished by one half, the result will be the same. 50,000 yards of 
cloth are now once sold, and 50,000 bushels of corn are now once 
bought, and 100,000 sovereigns are used as the medium. It is clear; 
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that each yard of cloth and each bushel of corn must. fetch two 


sovereigns. | 

The opposite results must happen, if the number of soverei 
be diminished by half, or the quantity of cloth and corn be doubled. 
In the former case, 50,000 sovereigns being used to buy, first 
100,000 yards of cloth, and next 100,000 bushels of corn, two yards 
of cloth and two bushels of corn must be given for each sove- 
reign; and in the latter case, 100,000 sovereigns being used to buy, 
first 200,000 yards. of cloth, and next 200,000 bushels of corn, 
each sovereign must here again purchase two yards of cloth, and 
two bushels of corn. | 3 

These are truths which are proved by mere illustration. The 
statement of the fact is enough to establish the principle. And yet. 
few principles are so apt to be forgotten or contradicted in reason~ 
ings upon the subject of money and its laws, as that which has been. 
here stated. 

It is necessary to add another doctrine of great importance, or 
rather another illustration of the doctrine that the quantity of money 
in the first instance regulates its value. | 

Suppose that the quantities of cloth, corn, and money remain the 
same, and that the whole quantities exchanged remain also the 
same, but that in the course of a week each sovereign performs a 
part in two exchanges. ‘This can only happen by the selling of 
each yard of cloth, and each bushel of corn for two sovereigns, and. 
will be precisely tantamount to doubling the number of sovereigns. 
If 100,000 yards of cloth can be only once sold in a week for: 
100,000 sovereigns, and 100,000 bushels of corn can be only once 
bought by the same sovereigns, each sovereign can perform a part in 
two exchanges in one way only; namely, by the giving of the whole 
100,000 sovereigns twice for half the cloth, and twice for half the 
corn; that is, first for 50,000 yards of cloth, and then for 50,000 
bushels of corn, — next, for the remaining 50,000 yards of cloth,. 
and then for the remaining 50,000 bushels of corn. ‘Thus it is: 
that an increase in the rapidity with which money is circulated, 
has precisely the same effect as a proportionate increase in the. 
quantity of money, or a proportionate diminution in the quantity of 
commodities. It is almost superfluous to observe, that what is. 
here stated, with respect to money in its relation to two commodi-. 
ties, is true, whatever be the quantity or variety of wealth or busi- 
hess in a community; and it may be laid down, therefore, as a 
general rule, ‘hat the value of money depends upon its quantity, tak~ 
ing always into account the rapidity of its circulation, and the 
quantity of commodities which it is employed to buy and sell. . 

The great problem to be solved, however, is, what regulates the 
quantity of money ? : 
_ The money circulating at any given time in a country is called 
its Currency. 
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Two. kinds of money have been used in civilized nations « 
1. that which consists wholly of the precious metals; 2. that which 
consists of written engagements. This last is called paper currency ; 
and it exists in two ways: 1. when it is not convertible into corn or 
bullion; 2. when it is so convertible. 

Let us suppose that the currencies of all countries consist of the 
precious metals, that the exportation of them from one country to 
another is perfectly free, and that coining is in every country per- 
formed at the expense of the state, and at the request of individuals, 
Let us consider in this case what must regulate the quantity of mo- 
ney in any one nation. : i 

Gold and silver, like other commodities, are only to be obtained 
by labour; and their exchangeable value, though it depends at first’ 
upon their quantity compared with the demand for them, must 
ultimately be settled according to the labour bestowed on their pro- 
duction, or in other words, according to the cost of extracting them 
from the mines. They are distributed among the nations of the earth, 
like all other commodities, by the giving of equivalents in exchan 
for them. Suppose England to want gold. She sends to the 
country which possesses it as much of her manufactures as will 
purchase what she requires; and the quantity and value of these 
manufactures will depend upon the cost at which the owners of the 
gold, (whether they be the original miners, or those to whom the 
miners sold it,) can bring it to the market. ‘The expenses of car- 
riage and the profits of all parties must be paid; and adding these 
to the first cost of production, the amount must be the value at 
which, if circumstances which we shall presently notice do not in- 
terfere, gold will circulate in England. 

The facility, however, with which the precious metals, owing to 
their containing great value in little bulk, can be transported from 
one country to another, (even when their transit is prohibited by 
law,) causes them to be so nearly of the same value in most nations, 
that for all practical purposes, where the circumstances just alluded 
to do not interfere, their value is considered to be in all countries 
actually the same. 

These circumstances are, the wants or desires existing in dif- 
ferent communities, which regulate the commerce between them, 
and occasion, by means of that commerce, an increased or diminished 
demand for the precious metals. 

From what we have already said of the manner in which the 
value of money is affected by its quantity, by the rapidity of its cir- 
culation, and by the quantity of commodities which it is employed 
to buy and sell, it follows, that if the precious metals were distri- 
buted among the nations of the earth, so as to suit their respective 
wants, and to be of the same value in all, the quantities shared by 
them would vary, not merely according to the extent or population 
of the respective nations, but also according to the amount of their 
wealth and the activity of their trade. A poor nation, that 1s, 4 
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nation having few commodities to be exchanged one for the other, 
would require less money ;'a rich nation, with many commodities, 
would require more. If of two nations of the same extent and 
population, one possessed twice as many commodities as the other, 
the former may have twice as much money as the latter, and the 
value of money, (if it circulate with the same degree of rapidity,) be 
still the same in both. In this way, supposing that no commerce 
takes place between nations, England may have 10 millions of sove- 
reigns, France 15 millions, and Poland 5 millions, while the value 
of money is precisely the same in all. 

If, under these circumstances, commerce takes place between 
any two of them ; if, for example, England sends cloth, hardware, 
and china to Poland, and Poland sends corn in exchange to 
England, no alteration may take place in the respective values 
of their currencies. It may be, that the cloth, hardware, and 
china exported from England to Poland, are precisely of the same 
value as the corn exported from Poland to England. In this case, 
if England does not alter the quantity of her currency, her aggre- 
gate commodities, or the rapidity of her commercial business, the 
currencies of England and Poland will continue of the same value ; 
the exports will balance the imports; that is, exchange will be at 

ar. 

‘ But suppose that, for some sudden cause, England imports more 
corn from Poland than can be paid for by the cloth, hardware, and 
china exported to Poland, and that England pays the balance in: 
sovereigns exported out of her currency, the result must be, that 
the quantity of the English currency —— England, which ° 
is employed in buying or selling any article at home, must be less 
than what was required before, that is, that each portion of English 
cloth and corn will fetch fewer sovereigns, or, in other words, that 
prices must fall. An opposite result, though with an additional 
process, would take place in Poland. We have supposed, not only 
that the exportation and importation of the precious metals is per- 
fectly free, but that in both countries the metals are coined at the 
expense of the state and at the request of individuals. As each state 
has its own peculiar coin, and as foreign coins only pass as so much 
bullion, it would probably become necessary to have the sovereigns 
imported from England converted into Polish coin. As there is 
always some quantity of the precious metals in the market which is 
not coined, the addition made by the importation to this bullion 
would probably, in the case supposed, sink its value below that of 
the same metal in coin, and make it the interest of the importers to 
carry the sovereigns imported to the Polish mint, and have them 
converted into Polish currency. The money of Poland would thus 

increased in quantity, and of course diminished in value, relatively 
to what it was before, and relatively to the money of England; and 
Prices in Poland would rise. sakes 
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_ Let us now consider how the rate of exchange between the two 
countries would be affected. While the process continues of ims 
porting into England from Poland corn to a greater amount than 
can be paid for by commodities exported from England to Poland 
and before the sovereigns are sent to settle the difference, there are 
of course debts due from English to Polish dealers to a lar 
amount than there are debts due from Polish to English dealers, 
As far as the latter debts can go in discharge of the former, 
may be applied to that purpose by a very simple process. The 
debtors to Poland have only to procure from the creditors of Poland 
bills upon the Polish debtors of the latter, and the Polish creditors 
of the former can be satisfied, to the amount of these bills, by their 
transmission. If A in Poland owes 100/. to X in England, and Y 
in England owes 100/. to B in Poland, X may sell Y a bill 
A, which Y may send to B, and the payment of which by A will 
settle the transaction between all these parties. 

_ But if the debts due from England to Poland are greater than 
the debts due from Poland to England, there are persons in England 
seeking to buy such bills as we have described to a larger pecuniary 
amount than there are bills to supply their demands. Such bills, 
therefore, according to the law which regulates the prices of all 
commodities, rise in price, and a premium must be paid by those 
who buy them beyond the amount of the sum which they represent. 
In this way, 1027. may be given by Y to X for the bill of 1002, and 
exchange is then said to be 2 per cent. against England, and iw 
favour of Poland. ‘As soon as this premium rises so high as to be 
equivalent to the expense and trouble of transmitting bullion or 
sovereigns from England to Poland in discharge of the debt, 
bullion or sovereigns will be sent, and exchange will rise no higher. 
No one would give 6 per cent. for a bill, if, at an expense of 4 per 
cent., he could discharge his foreign debt in money. _ 

The rise in the rate of exchange is, then, the consequence of 
larger imports into England than can be balanced by her exports, 
and is posterior, in point of time, to the increase of exportation. - 

. The change in the relative quantities of the currencies of the two 
countries is also the consequence of the change in the proportion of 
exports and imports, and posterior, in point of time, to the ine 
creased importation. ‘The two events, therefore, the rise of the. 
exchange and the alteration of the currencies, have no farther con- 
nection than in owing their origin to one common cause. In the 
case, however, which we have here supposed, the excess of imports 
over exports begins when the currencies of the two countries are 0 
the same relative value, and when exchange is at par. As the rise 
in the price of bills is gradual, and proceeds for some time before 
money is transmitted, the exchanger will, in this case, be affected 
before the currencies are disturbed. Both are affected by, and afters 
the altered proportions of exports and imports; but the exchang®. 
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indicates the state of the trade before the currency of either country 
suffers any alteration. 

But the results are totally different when the change in the pro- 
portions of exports and imports arises, in the manner we are about 
to describe, from a variance already produced between the relative 
values of the currencies of the two countries. 

In the case which we have just supposed, the importation of 
money into Poland, according to the law respecting the value of 
money, which has been already explained, has lowered ‘its value, 
that is, raised the prices of commodities in Poland. On the other 
hand, the exportation of money from England has raised the value 
of what remained, that is, lowered the prices of commodities in 
England. ‘The consequence of course must be, that it becomes 
profitable to export many articles from England, where they are 
now cheap, to Poland, where they are now dear, which, before the 
change in the values of the respective currencies, would not have 
been profitable objects of commerce between the two countries ; 
and it England has had enough of corn, or can procure it cheaper 
elsewhere, money will be brought back to England in exchange for 
those commodities. But, first, the debts previously due will be dis- 
charged; exchange will fall to par; before money is imported into 
England, bills will rise in price; and exchange will become favour- 
able to England, and unfavourable to Poland. 

The change in the values of the respective currencies is here the 
cause of the increased exports, as the want of corn was before the 
cause of the increased imports, of England. The process is’ simply 
this: the diminution in quantity of the currency in England, and 
the corresponding increase of the currency in Poland, increased 
the value of money and lowered prices in England, —diminished the 
value of money and raised prices in Poland. This change of 
prices produced increased exportation from England to Poland, 
and diminished importation from Poland into England ; this change 
in the proportion of. exports and imports first made the exchange, 
which had been in favour of Poland, sink to par, and then turned’ 
it in favour. of England. Ultimately, Polish coin, or bullion, leaves 
| Poland for England, where it is converted into English coin ; and 
thus the currencies are righted. It'is manifest, therefore, that in 
cases in which the alteration of the currency of a country is the 
cause of any change in its foreign trade, the exchanges can never 
indicate this alteration of the currency until long after it has oc- 
curred. ‘The exchanges are affected by means of an altered pro- 
portion of exports and imports, which is created by the change of 
prices produced by the alteration of the currency. Those, ‘there- 
lore, who call the rate of exchange an index of the currency, forget 
that it is nearly the last part of what is often far from being a rapid 
Process. ‘This is a fact of extreme importance in all discussions 
upon this subject ; and we have been the more anxious to state and 


illustrate it fully, because it has seldom been sufficiently dwelt on 
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by writers on the currency. We shall hereafter see how decisively 
it‘applies against one of the most ingenious theories ever advanced 
concerning the fluctuations of paper money, and the means by 
which they may be prevented or corrected. 

‘It results from the principles which we have endeavoured to 
illustrate, that the currencies of the different nations of the world 


(which are mostly metallic) are perpetually changing in relative 
quantity and value, in consequence of changes in international trade, 


Still there is a constant tendency in the precious metals towards a 
uniform value in all nations. Like an agitated fluid, the waves of 
which perpetually rise and fall, gold and silver, whatever be the 
undulations of their value, are for ever struggling to find their level, 
When, in any country, their value is high, compared with their 
value in surrounding nations, the difference is removed by export- 
ation of commodities and importation of these metals: when the 
disparity is the other way, equality is attained by importation of 
commodities and exportation of gold and silver. We mean, of 
course, that these results are rather approached than reached ex- 
actly; when the current sets in, it frequently rushes beyond the 
mark from which it had retired. But, amidst all these fluctuations, 
there is no difficulty in telling what is the mean to which, though 
it is constantly passed and repassed, there is an unceasing attraction ; 
it is the value of the metal of which the money is composed. Above 
or below this value no metallic currency can ever long rest: it is 
the level to which. the precious metals are perpetually rising or 
sinking. ) 

Thus, then, it appears, that the value of money in any country is 
regulated by its quantity in that country, regard being had to the 
rapidity or slowness with which it circulates, and to the quantity of 


commodities which it is employed to buy and sell; and that.the 


quantity of money in every country in which the exportation of the 
precious metals is free, and in which they are coined by the state at 
the request of individuals, is regulated by the value of the prectous 
metal of which it is composed. When the quantity of money 1s so 
great, that its value falls short of a due proportion to the value. of 
the metal, the money is exported; when the quantity of money 1s 
so small, that its value exceeds that proportion, that proportion 15 
gained, and the deficient money is supplied, by its importation. _ 
When the money of a country consists wholly of paper, there Is 
sometimes no restriction whatever upon those who issue it; 
sometimes a restriction is sought to be imposed by making the 
paper convertible into coin or bullion, on a demand made upon the 
issuers by the holder. We shall shortly consider both these cases: 
and our views upon the subject will perhaps be most advantageously 
unfolded by confining our remarks, in a great measure, to the pape 
system which has prevailed in this country. 
During the operation of the Bank Restriction Act, there was n° 
other check on those to whom the issuings of paper money was !* 
20 
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trusted than their own will. That will may have been directed by 
a fear of public indignation, or by pure and patriotic views,-or by 
habits imbibed under adifferent system. But thatwill alone regulated 
the quantity of paper money. No one now seems disposed to deny, 
that during the period in which paper in this country was not con- 
yertible into gold, the country was often enormous y overcharged 
with a paper currency, and that sometimes that currency, by the 
failure of banks, and withdrawing or withholding of issues, was 
ruinously contracted. It seems admitted, upon all sides, that the 
unlimited power of issuing paper money can never be intrusted to 
any man, or set of men, without being, whether by design or from 
accident, abused. We shall content ourselves, therefore, upon this 
part of the subject with two observations. 

The first is, that wherever there is an unrestricted paper cur- 
rency, most of the coin that previously existed (except that which 
is required for such smaller payments as are usually made in coins 
lower than the lowest denomination of the paper money) disappears 
from circulation. ‘That such zs the fact, was proved beyond all 
question, by the state of our currency during the suspension of cash 
payments: that such must be the fact, is plain from the slightest 
consideration of that quality of the precious metals, (we should 
rather say of all commodities,) which causes them to quit the count 
in which they are relatively cheap, for another, in which they are 
relatively dear. Paper money, as we have said, when not convert- 
ible, has a constant tendency to increase in quantity, and, therefore, 
to diminish in value; and it bank-notes are issued for sums of the 
same denomination with the coins, the result is, for some time, pre- 
cisely the same as if the money remained entirely metallic, and 
were increased beyond a due proportion to the currency of other 
nations. Prices rise with the fall in the value of money;- and as 
the metal, in coin, will partake of the depreciation of the paper, it 
will be either exported, or if the law prohibit the exporting of the 
precious metals in the shape of coin, it will be melted down, for 
exportation, into bullion. ‘The process of exporting the precious 
metals will, in this case, be somewhat, though very slightly, differ- 
ent from that which we have before explained. In the former case, 
the depreciation of money in one country was accompanied by the 
rise of its value ia the other. In the case now under notice, which 
was precisely that of England during.the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, the currency of the country whose money is composed of - 
paper is ‘depreciated, while that of its neighbours may remain un- 
changed. At first, the coin would be as much depreciated as the 
paper, and would be exported in the manner first stated; but, after 
a little time, as the holders of the coin might part with it or not as 
they pleased, they would perceive a demand for coin made. by those 
holders of paper who found it profitable to export the precious 
metals; they would perceive a rise in the price of the precious 
metals in bullion beyond the rate at which they passed -current in 
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coin; and the holders of coin would either refuse to sell it except 
ata: premium, or, if there was a law against so selling, would melt 
it down and vend it as bullion. | 

This leads to the second observation which we have here to make, 
namely, that the price of bullion, though not an exact measure, is 
nearly an exact measure of the depreciation of paper money, when 
that money is not convertible into bullion or coin. We have shown 
that the precious metals, from the smallness of their bulk in pro- 
portion to their value, constitute a commodity peculiarly fitted for 
exportation. So easily, indeed, are they transported from one nation 
to another, that they are, perhaps for this reason chiefly, less liable 
to fluctuation than any other commodity, except a very few articles 
not much used in commercial transactions. ‘The consequence is, 
that although bullion is affected necessarily by those fluctuations in 
the value of metallic money, which we have already described as 
resulting from the changes in international trade, its value, upon the 
whole, is pretty steady throughout the world, and especially in 
Europe. When cash payments were suspended, therefore, the price 
of bullion was a tolerably correct test of the depreciation of paper, 
and Mr. Ricardo was perfectly justified in saying, that “ if the 
Bank Directors had kept the amount of their notes within reason- 
able bounds ; if they had acted up to the principle which they have 
avowed to have been that which regulated their issues when they 
were obliged to pay their notes in specie, namely, to limit their notes 
to that amount which should prevent the excess of the market above the 

mint price of gold ; we should not have been now exposed to all the 
_ evils of a depreciated and perpetually varying currency.” * 

We have now to consider what it is that regulates the quantity 
of money when it consists of a paper currency convertible into 
bullion, or into coin, at the will of the holder. But before this 
important and delicate question can be clearly and satisfactorily 
discussed, it will be necessary to state briefly the use, and some of 
the principles, of the banking system, and of a currency of this 
description. . 

The purposes for which banks are established in a commercial 
nation are two, perfectly distinct and quite separable: first, for 
the receiving of deposits and the making of loans, which last portion 
of their business is transacted chiefly by the discounting of bills; 
secondly, for issuing and maintaining a paper circulation. We 
are here supposing that the business of banking is legitimately and 
fairly conducted. 

If the currency were wholly metallic, of course the former 
branch of business alone could be followed; and, it would arise 
from the wants or wishes of two classes of persons: those who, 
having money at their disposal, are content to lend it at a low rate 
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* « The high Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank 
Notes.” 4thed. pp. 59-60. 
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of interest, or without interest, to persons who engage to. pay it 
on demand ; and those who, wanting money, are content to pay a 
higher rate of interest to persons who lend it out, not to be recalled 
until certain moderate intervals of time shall have elapsed. . The 

persons who thus act both as borrowers and lenders are bankers. 
When the currency is wholly metallic, it is manifest that the 
capital, upon which bankers trade, is composed partly of the bond 
fide \oans (or deposits as they are usually called) of their creditors, 
and partly of their own property. Fictitious capital is here out of 
the question, for there are no means of creating it. When, there- 
fore, a banker fails, his failure (unless he has speculated in’ matters 
beyond the sphere of his trade,) must arise either from some sudden 
and unusually large demands on the part of those who have made 
deposits in his bank, or from sudden and unusually large defal- 
cations on the part of those whose bills he has discounted, or to 
whom he has otherwise advanced money. And he can never fail 
ultimately to discharge all his debts, unless these defalcations exceed 
the amount of his own capital. It follows therefore necessarily, 
from the very nature of a banker’s business, that he ought never 
to engage in it without a capital of his own sufficiently large to 
sustain, not only the ordinary but even very extraordinary chances 
of trade, since it is chiefly by discounting the bills of traders that 
his loans are advanced ; that a banker ought never to lend but on 
short credits, since a great part of what he lends has been borrowed 
from persons. whom he is liable to pay on demand ; that he ought 
always to retain on hands considerably more cash than is enough 
to answer ordinary calls, since the changes and chances of. life and 
business render sudden and large demands always possible ; and. 
that he ought to use the utmost caution in ascertaining the charac- 
ters and dealings of the persons to whom he lends, since upon 
their solvency depends, in a great measure, his own. ‘This last: 
is perhaps the most important consideration of all. If a banker 
lends the whole, or even any more than a very inconsiderable. part 
of the capital with which his customers trade, he breaks faith with 
his creditors, who deposit their money upon the assurance that it 
will not be put to hazard. ‘The amount of what he lends to each 
individual ought seldom or never to exceed those sums which con- 
stitute the ordinary payments which go out from that individual, 
and are equivalent to the ordinary receipts which come in to him, 
in the course of his business. If A has 10,000/. engaged in trade, 
his ordinary returns and ordinary payments may amount, in a given 
time, to 10002. This sum, or a little more, his banker may 
securely lend him, because sure dependence may be placed on, its 
speedy repayment; but a banker who lends much more, embarks 
upon the same bottom with his debtor, and what is worse, forces 
his own creditors, without their knowledge and contrary to their in- 
tentions, to become partakers of his peril. F 
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There is another observation which we have to make upon the 
business of banking where the currency is wholly metallic, and 
which, very obvious as it is, ought never to be forgotten in these 
discussions: indeed it is included in that which we have just made, 
It is, that bankers, whatever be the amount of their discounts or 
loans, can never surcharge the circulation. Whatever be their 
wealth, whatever be their dispositions to accommodate their credi- 
tors, or however they may be inclined to favour the wildest and 
most extravagant speculations, their powers of lending are limited 
by the actual extent of the currency. ‘Their whole business, as 
far as regards the circulating medium, is to act as the instruments 
by which money is tranferred from one part of the community to 
another. ‘The increase of the currency depends, as we have shown, 
upon the relations of foreign trade, and is beyond the control of 
the bankers; unless, indeed, they choose to export commodities 
for the mere purpose of procuring a supply of the precious metals, 
——a course of proceeding which would manifestly be attended 
with losses, enormously greater than any gains that could attend 
the increase of their loans. If the natural course of commerce 
were not such as to cause an influx of the precious metals without 
such a proceeding, to resort to it would be nothing else than to try 
to force a trade against adverse prices. 

A country, therefore, which enjoys a metallic currency, is as 

secure as the very nature of commercial commuliities allows, against 
the two great evils which are incident to the use of money; fluc- 
tuations in prices, resulting from violent alterations in the quantity 
of the circulating medium, and the insolvency of the money- 
dealers. 
-. But the condition of a country having a paper currency con- 
vertible into coin or bullion is far different. ‘There, the bankers 
are. not only the lenders of money, but the creators of it. They 
may possess borrowed capital ; they may have capital of their own; 
they may have neither. If their affairs are not conducted with the 
utmost possible publicity, (which never happens,) no one has any 
means of judging whether the paper money, which they make and 
issue, exceeds or falls short of their means of paying it in real 
value. With a metallic currency, the capital, from whatever 
source it comes, is palpable and indestructible. Tlie failure of a 
banker is ruinous only to himself and to those who have lent him 
what he is unable to repay. But with a paper currency the capital 
is hidden; the money which is taken on the faith of its existence 
may have nothing to represent it; and what is worse, it may prove 
valueless. in the hands of those who were no way concerned with 
its original creation. 

Again, where a paper currency prevails, whatever efficacy there 
may be. in apprehensions of a future check, (which we shall pre- 
sently examine,) there is in the first instance, (if the issuers can 
only spread a belief that they are solvent,) no hindrance or limit- 
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ation whatever to the most extravagant issues. Metallic money, 
we have seen, can only be increased or diminished in quantity by 
the gradual and natural operations of foreign trade. But paper 
money may be poured out with the rapidity of a sudden fidod, 
without warning and without measure. 

But it has been said that there is a certain check which stops the 
progress of paper issues, the apprehension of which will act as a 

eventive to the increase of these issues to any mischievous extent ; 
and this check is said to be the return of the paper money upon 
the issuers, to be exchanged for coin or bullion. | 

In order that the apprehension of a check should operate as a 
practical restraint, there must be some indication of its approach: 
And the advocates of a convertible paper currency maintain that 
this indication is given by the foreign exchanges, and by the price 
of bullion. After what has been already said, it needs but little 
argument to show, that both these supposed tests are quite in- 
adequate to the purpose. 

Exchanges cannot be relied on for serving as such an index, for 
this plain reason, that they will not indicate the scantiness or the 
excess of money until after the mischief shall have begun to work, 
and until the state of foreign debts and credits shall have beer 
altered in consequence of the change of prices occasioned by the 
change in the currency. The increased or diminished issues of 
paper cause that state of things, which is followed by the alteration 
in the exchanges; and it is absurd to say that the issuers of the 
money can be warned by a test which, in point of time, must be 
posterior to the error. : 

Nearly the same reasoning may be employed to show that the 
price of bullion is, as such a test, equally inadequate. A great 
part of the rise or fall in the price of bullion must be occasioned 
by that state of commerce which causes the alteration in the ex- 
changes, and must generally be subsequent to that alteration. The 
importation of bullion, produced by the change in foreign trade 
which the exchanges indicate, will occasion a fal in the price of 
bullion by enlarging its supply; and its exportation, from a similar 
cause operating in the opposite direction, but also indicated by the 
exchanges, will oecasion a rise in the price of bullion by creating 
an increasing deniand, while the supply is daily diminished. In as 
far as these causes operate, therefore, the price of bullion is a still 
less faithful monitor to the issuers of paper money than the state 
of the exchanges, for its warnings must almost always be mere tardy. 

But the truth is that the price of bullion, where paper money is 
convertible into coin, and where the state is at the expense of 
coinage and coins at the request of individuals (as in England), can 
seldom or never rise or fall beyond a very inconsiderable difference 
from the mint price of the metal of which the currency is composed. 
As fast as it rises, (that.is, as fast as the paper money is depreciated, ) 
notes are exchanged for coin, as a cheaper method of procuring 
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the metal than buying it in bullion in the market; and as fast as 
the price falls, (that is, as fast as the paper money rises in value, 
from its increasing scarcity,) the metal is brought to the mint-to 
be coined ; the difference between the mint price .and the bullion 
price constituting a speedy and certain profit. . 

Since, then, neither the exchanges nor the price of bullion, 
where there is a convertible paper money, can furnish the test 
that is required, and since there is confessedly no other, it is surely 
too plain for argument, that the currency may be in a short time 
so overcharged, without the knowledge even of those who cause 
the superfluity, that the rapidity with which the precious metals 
flow out may be increased to almost any conceivable degree of 
violence. ‘The rise of prices occasioned by the abundance, or the 
fall of prices occasioned by the scarcity of money, will be followed 
by a proportionate excess of imports, or of exports, as the case 
may be; and the force with which the precious metals flow out, or 
flow in, must be proportioned to the greatness of that excess. It 
is important likewise to observe, that the increase in the excess of 
exports when there is a fall of prices, and of imports when there 
is a rise of prices, always advances more rapidly than prices rise 
or fall; because, not only does this rise or fall enable traders to 
export or import a greater quantity of what they exported or 


imported before the change of prices, but it enables them also to 


extend their speculations to a great and increasing variety of com- 
modities, which, but for that change, could not have been made 
a profitable subject of international trade. , 

Mere reasoning, therefore, upon the clearest principles, and 
from the commonest and most obvious occurrences of commerce, 
must teach us, even if we had not practical proofs of fearful effi- 
cacy, that the quantity of a circulating medium, consisting of paper 
money convertible into bullion or coin, depends, in the first 
instance, and for a time, as much upon the mere will of those who 
issue it, as if it were wholly inconvertible. And we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Huskisson was justified in the opinion which 
he is reported to have expressed in one of the late debates *, that 
had the ingenious theory of Mr. Ricardo been carried into practice, 
even under his own superintendence, gifted as he was, the Bank 
of England would before now have probably stopped payment. 
It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, that his idea of an 
economical and secure currency was that of paper money con- 
vertible into bullion, at the mint price, and at the will of the 
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* See The Times newspaper of the 11th of February last. We 
cannot forbear expressing here a hope that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Huskisson may gratify the wishes of some who 
did, and of many more who did not, hear their admirable speeches on 
the occasion alluded to, by giving authentic reports of those speeches 
to the public. 7 
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holder, — the issuers of that paper money being obliged also to 
purchase bullion, at a fixed price, somewhat lower than the mint 
valuation. ‘The whole theory was founded upon the notion, that 
the rate of the foreign exchanges, and the market price of bullion, 
would be tests of any fault in the circulation, sufficiently early and 
exact to enable the issuers of paper money to correct the fault 
before any mischief could arise. 

If the principles which we have endeavoured to unfold and 
illustrate be true, a currency composed of paper money convertible 
into the precious metals, under any regulations, must be always 
exposed, in a great and peculiar degree, to those two evils to 
which, as we have already stated, all kinds of currency are in some 
measure subject; fluctuations in the quantity and value of money, 
and insolvency of the money dealers. : 

Banks which issue paper money are tempted to increase their 
issues beyond due bounds, by two strong attractions; first, the 
profits realised from the notes they circulate, and secondly, the in- 
creased business arising from the accommodation which the liberal 
advances of money thus created enables them to give to their cus- 
tomers. In addition to this, it will be remembered, that they have 
absolutely no means of ascertaining, whether they are adding to a 
sound or a plethoric circulation, — unless, indeed, it has already 
been filled to such an excess, that coin or bullion are demanded 
for exportation, and their notes are actually returned upon them by 
the holders, in order to procure the gold or silver required. Un- 
fortunately, too, those bankers who both possess real capital, and 
conduct their business with prudence and caution, are compelled to 
follow the example of such of their neighbours as seek to force 
themselves upon customers by the liberality of their advances. 
The former, to sustain themselves. against such competitors, are 
obliged to be liberal too ; and thus the currency, in a season suited 
to speculation, becomes enlarged in consequence of the proceedings 
of its rashest and often its most worthless contributors. 

How far such a course of conduct may create a spirit of over- 
trading, some have doubted. That it is calculated to strengthen and 
to forward that spirit, and to accelerate the crisis to which it leads, 
few, we believe, are now disposed to question. Mr. Tooke in his 
late work, the title of which is prefixed to this article, has, we 
think, satisfactorily shown, that an increase of the currency has a 
strong tendency, during the process of increase, to depress the rate 
of interest, generally, throughout the country. * 


te 


* There is nothing in this doctrine which tends at all to shake the 
principle, over and over again demonstrated by writers on political. 
economy, that, permanently, and in the long run, the rate of interest, 
whatever be the quantity or value of the currency, must depend upon 
the usual profits on capital. Neither Mr. Ricardo nor the other 
eminent economists to whom Mr. Tooke seems to think he is oppoged, 
have, as far as we have understood their writings, contended for @ny 
thing more than this general principle. 
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Within the limits to which we are necessarily confined, it is im. 
possible'for us to enter into that wide and important subject of en. 
quiry.. Neither shall we do Mr. Tooke the injustice to introduce 
extracts which would but imperfectly explain his views. The 
whole of those parts of his book which treat of the influence of in. 
creasing issues of paper money on the rate of interest, and of the 
inadequacy of the rate of the foreign exchanges to operate as @ 
warning against too great an enlargement of the circulating medium, 
are well deserving of an attentive perusal. He has traced, briefly, 
but clearly, much of the existing embarrassments of the country, to 
the lowering of the rate of interest and the consequent facilities of 
accommodation, by the operation of a paper currency, rapidly and 
excessively enlarged by the cupidity, the folly, or the necessities of 
those who were intrusted with its creation. 

It would be inconsistent with our purpose, to dwell upon the in- 
fluence of a currency, such as we are here examining, in aggra- 
vating the evils and impeding the remedies of a scarcity of the ne- 
cessaries of life, — in disturbing the natural and regular relations 
of commerce, deceiving alike the foreign and the home trader, — 
in varying contracts, and working, at times, by the mere operation 
of altered prices, complete changes of property, raising some to 
sudden riches and plunging others into ruin against which it is im- 
possible to. provide. Neither do we think it necessary, after what 
we have already said, to engage in a formal proof, that all sudden . 
and large augmentations of a convertible paper currency must en- 
danger, necessarily and imminently, the solvency of those who 
issue it. Of the manner in which this must happen, the country 
has lately had ample and instructive illustration. In as much as 
the quantity of gold, (supposing gold to be, as it is with us, the 
standard of the currency,) must always in such a currency bear a 
small proportion to the whole circulating medium, the exportation 
of a comparatively small quantity, when the currency is so dilated 
as to turn the course of foreign trade, will produce, at best, a dan- 
gerous vacuum. But if the increase and depreciation of the eur- 
rency be so great as to occasion a violent and sudden influx of 
foreign commodities and a violent and sudden efflux of gold to pay 
the balance upon them, what must be the result? The banks are 
besieged by applicants for gold in exchange for paper; alarmed at 
the run, they contract their issues; the current however still 
continues, and gold is unceasingly demanded to supply it; at 
length the numbers become so great of those who seek to convert 
paper into gold for profit, that others become alarmed, and apply 
to the banks for specie through a fear of their insolvency; gold1s 
now hoarded ; credit, without which commerce, at home or abroad, 
cannot exist for a day, is destroyed ; and a panic spreads like the 
blast of a hurricane throughout the country, involving in pto- 


miscuous ruin the hollow and the substantial, the innocent and the 
guilty. | . 
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We have but a few words to add, in order to close our analysis 
of the principles which regulate the value of money. It is of some 
importance, with reference to the measures which have been lately 
proposed to parliament, to consider what regulates the quantity of 
the circulating medium when it is composed partly of the precious 
metals and partly of paper currency. And here an obvious dis 
tinction arises. First, the metallic part of the currency may be of 
the same denomination with that of a part of the paper currency ; 
for instance, there may be both sovereigns and one pound notes; or 
secondly, the lowest denomination of notes may be higher than the 
highest denomination of coin; for instance, notes, for no lower sum 
than 5/. each, may circulate in company with sovereigns. Let it be 
remembered that we here suppose the paper convertible into coin. 

In the former case, it is evident that the coin would soon disaj- 
pear, for the same reason that we before assigned for its disappear- 
ance, when speaking of the,exportation of coin where there is an 
inconvertible paper currency. Upon this subject it is now need- 
less to reason. We have had ample proof, in recent and present 
experience, that coins and notes of the same denomination with 
coins cannot circulate together. It may be said of this country, 
that it has been for some time, as to its currency, divided into two 
sections ; one, comprising the metropolis and Lancashire, enjoying 
a currency consisting of paper-money of which the lowest denomin- 
ations are 5/. notes, and sovereigns and subsidiary coins- for’ alk 
lower payments. In this section the sovereigns and the notes have 
existed together with great harmony and much public advantage. 
But in the other section, comprising all the rest of England, one 
pound notes enjoy an empire which, notwithstanding repeated 
irruptions of sovereigns, has been constantly maintained against 
them. The experiment has been repeatedly and fully tried. 
Sovereigns and one pound notes have been repeatedly placed to- 
gether, and the former have been uniformly expelled. It would be 
easy to show how much it must always be the interest, for a time at 
least, of the issuers of paper that the paper should displace the 
coin, and how completely they have it in their power to effect this 
object. But the fact needs no illustration. And it is almost super- 
fluous to add, that the quantity of the currency is in this case quite 
as much dependent upon the will of those who issue notes, as in any 
of the cases we have already examined. 

Payments are in every country of two kinds; those which take 
place between dealers and dealers, as where a grocer buys goods: 
from a merchant, and those which take place between dealers and 
consumers, as when an individual for the use of his family bays a 
pound of tea from a grocer. ‘The total amount of goods bought 
and sold between dealers and dealers, (except what are destined. 
for foreign trade,) must be the same with that bought and sold be~ 
tween dealers and consumers ; for one dealer buys from another 
only in proportion as the consumers, his customers, buy from him. 
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For the former payments, it is evident, that a much larger amount 
of currency must. be required, than for the latter.. The payments 
of dealers to each other are for large masses of commodities, and 
are therefore made in large sums. ‘The portion of the currence 
destined to this: purpose, therefore, circulates more slowly. The 
payments of consumers to dealers are made for a multitude of 
small portions'of commodities, and therefore in small portions of 
the. currency which circulates with great rapidity. A grocer who 
makes a hundred purchases in a month, probably sells the com- 
modities so purchased, in the same interval of time, in 100,000 
small portions. Itis evident, then, that the total amount in value of 
the currency required for main payments must be very much larger 
than that required for retail payments. And it it also evident, that 
Hf, for example, the money usually employed for main payments be 
notes of 5/, and upwards, and the money in use for retail transac- 
tions consist of sovereigns, shillings, and pence, since there is great 
economy in the use of the latter, owing to the rapidity of their 
circulation, any portion which may be suddenly withdrawn from it 
will. be much less easily spared than a proportionate subtraction 
from the currency of higher denomination. 

A certain quantity, however, of the lower currency is absolutely 
necessary for the ordinary purposes of society; and if there be no 
disturbing causes, we have already seen that where the currency is 
metallic, this quantity will be just so much and no more, as, accord- 
ing to the value of the precious metal, will suit those ordinary pur- 
poses of the country. Now, in the case we have supposed, of 
sovereigns circulating with a paper currency whose highest denomin- 
ation is 5/., let us assume that, for any cause, the precious metals are 
exported. There will be a run upon the banks made by the holders 
of paper money for two purposes; first, for the purpose of export- 
ing the gold received in exchange: and secondly, to obtain sove- 
reigns for supplying, in the usual channels in which the smaller 
currency runs, the void created by that exportation. Sovereigns, 
in short, will become scarce, and the banks will be called on to 
supply them. If therefore the currency, established on such a 
system, can be so suddenly and violently enlarged as to produce, 
by a change in foreign trade, a great drain of sovereigns, the dan- 
ger of the banks will be rather increased than diminished by a pro- 
hibition to issue notes of a smaller denomination than 5/. 

But is there, in such a state of the currency, any security against 
an excessive enlargement of the circulating medium? We answer, 
none, except, as before, the will of those who issue that part of tt 
which consists of paper currency. Until the change takes place in 
foreign trade which produces an exportation of the sovereigns, 
there will be no inducement to exchange the paper for gold, for it 
will pass current as the representative of gold, and there will be 4 
sufficient number of sovereigns in circulation to answer all the 
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purposes of retail payments. Until then, therefore, no check will 
be applied. | 

This, then, is the practical conclusion to which we are forced to 
come; that the measure now in agitation, for making sovereigns 
and bank-notes for 5/. and net the currency of the country, 
will work benefit or mischief according as the quantity of the. pre- 
cious metal, circulating in the currency, zs or zs not sufficient to 
bear occasional and considerable subtraction. If it be not, and if 
the principle be adhered to, which we need hardly say we firmly 
believe to be the only sound one, of maintaining a system of cash 
payment as the basis of our currency, the time must certainly 
come, and speedily, when the limits of the lower part of our cur- 
rency shall be extended, and 10/. or 20/. notes shall be the lowest 
denomination of our paper money. : 

We, therefore, can for the present only regard the proposed mea-~ 
sure as a step towards convalescence, not as a restoration of health. 
Whether the lowest denomination of notes intended to circulate 
when this measure shall come into full operation be or be not too 
low, experience must determine. Of all subjects of legislation 
those which relate to money and public credit require perhaps the 
largest induction of facts to make legislation, not merely wise, but 
safe. The point at which the proportions of our paper currency 
and our coin are to settle, cannot be ruled by theory, but must be 
settled by experiment. And it is in the mean time consoling to 
know, that the principles which now guide the deliberations of par- 
liament, accord, not only with the doctrines which theory would 
lead us to believe true, but with the practice and experience of al- 
most all enlightened and commercial communities. : 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII. The Last Man. By the Author of Frankenstein. 
Post 8vo. 3 Vols. ll. 7s. 


Mrs. Shelley, true to the genius of her family, has found this 
breathing world and the operations and scenes which enliven it, so 
little worthy of her soaring fancy, that she once more ventures to 
create a world of her own, to people it with beings modelled by her 
own hand, and to govern it by laws drawn from the visionary theo- 
ries which she has been so long taught to admire as the perfection of 
wisdom. She seems herself to belong to a sphere different from 
that with which we are conversant. Her imagination appears to 
delicht in inventions which have no foundation in ordinary oc- 
currences, and no charm for the common sympathies of mankind. 
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We praise our most siiccessful authors for the fidelity with which 
they paint the human character, for the simplicity which marks 
their representations of the living drama of life, and for the air of 
probability which they are sedulous to observe, even when the 
borrow most abundantly from the resources of imagination, jf 
Mrs. Shelly is to be set down amongst our popular writers, she 
will owe her good fortune to the boldness of her departure from 
all the acknowledged canons of inventive literature; for the whole 
course of her ambition has been to pourtray monsters which could 
have existed only in her own conceptions, and to involve them in 
scenes and events which are wholly unparalleled by any thing that 
the world has yet witnessed. . 

This idea of * The Last Man’ has already tempted the genius of 
more than one of our poets, and, in truth, it is a theme which 
appears to open a magnificent and boundless field to the imagin- 
ation. But we have only to consider it for a moment, in order to 
be convinced that the mind of man might as well endeavour to 
describe the transactions which are taking place in any of the 
countless planets that are suspended beyond our own, as to antici- 
pate the horrors of the day which shall see the dissolution of our 
system. The utmost efforts of thought are absolutely childish, 
when they seek to fathom the abyss of ruin, to number the accu- 
mulation of disasters, to paint the dreadful confusion, which await 
that final scene. Every writer who has hitherto ventured on the 
theme, has fallen infinitely beneath it. Mrs. Shelley, in following 
their example, has merely made herself ridiculous. 

She generously permits our orb to roll on in its- accustomed 
course until the year 2100, when the ‘ Last Man’ is by her fiat 
left to perish. He is an Englishman, whom she names Verney, 
and to whom, of course, she assigns a principal part in the conduct 
of her story, although he is originally brought up in the humblest 
of rural occupations. Her story commences about the year 2073, 
when the last of our kings is supposed: to have abdicated ‘in com- 
pliance with the gentle force of the remonstrances of his subjects, 
and a republic was instituted.’ The view, however, which Mrs. 
Shelley gives of the practical effects of this system, is by no means 
an inviting one; the whole of the period which she describes, 1s 
remarkable for civil strife, and so difficult did she find it to manage 
this part of her subject, that she was obliged to change the scene 
to Greece, in the final liberation of which she employs one of her 
heroes — for she has a number of them. This event accomplished, 
(we hope, however, that this part of her tale will be anticipated even 
in our own times,) her dramatis persone return to England, where 
pestilence soon destroys the whole population, with the exception 
of some fourteen or fifteen hundred souls who emigrate to Switzer 
land. On their way thither they find the continent also desolated, 
they themselves fall away like blighted ears of corn, till they até 
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reduced to three individuals,.two of whom .perish by shipwreck. 
Verney survives them a few months to write this history, which 
Mrs. Shelley has obtained by some sort of magical incantation, in 
the mysteries: of which we are not initiated, 

There is nothing in the conduct, in the characters, in the inci+ 
dents, or in the descriptive matter of this work, to which we feel 
any pleasure in referring. ‘The whole appears to us to be the off- 
spring Of a diseased imagination, and of a most polluted: taste. We ° 
must observe, however, that the powers of composition displayed in 
this production, are by no means of an ordinary character. They 
are indeed uncontrolled by any of the rules of good writing ; but 
they certainly bear the impress of genius, though perverted and 
spoiled by morbid affectation. Mrs. Shelley frequently attempts 
to give her style a rythmical conciseness, and a poetical colouring; 
which we take to have been the main causes of the bombast that 
disfigures almost every chapter of this unamiable romance. 

The descriptions of the operations of the pestilence are particu- 
larly objectionable for their minuteness. It is not a picture which 
she gives us, but a lecture in anatomy, in which every part of the 
human frame is laid bare to the eye, in its most putrid state of cor- 
ruption. In this part of her subject, as indeed in every other, she. 
amplifies beyond all the bounds of moderation. We are reluct- 
antly obliged to pronounce the work a decided failure. 





Art. XIII. The Omen. 12mo. pp.160. 4s.6d. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh ; and Cadell, London. 1826. 


‘Tue Omens’ would have been a more appropriate title for this 
tale than ‘ The Omen;’ for not upon one occasion alone, but almost 
at every important step in his life, the hero seems to have felt a 
foreboding of the future, shadowing out to his mind events which 
were subsequently fulfilled. In Scotland, this mystic sense, we 
believe, would have been described as a species of “ second sight,” 
and if the author be a Caledonian, as we strongly suspect he is, his 
countrymen will hardly pardon him for seeking to veil the pro- 
phetic character of their mountain districts under the Roman ap- 
pellation which he has given to it in this tale. 

We are desired in the postscript, to consider the narrative as 
founded upon a matter of fact, which happened in a highly respect- 
able family some years ago. The outline is this: an heiress of 
great beauty and accomplishments bestowed her hand and fortune 
precipitately upon a gentleman, who had little more than his name 
and appearance to recommend him to her preference. Their only 
son, the hero of this tale, was no sooner born, than she tranferred 
her affections to another ; from a second, she of course passed to a 
third lover, whom the death of her husband enabled her to marry. 
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The only offspring of her second marriage was a beautiful girl; 
who, in the first bloom of her years, accidentally met our hero and 
engaged his affections. ‘They are before- the altar, about to be 
united by the clergyman, when the distracted mother, flying into 
the church, announces that they are brother and sister! The rites 
are broken off, and all the parties rapidly sink into the grave. 

The ominous portions of the story consist in a succession of dismal 
impressions, all connected with this impending evil, which ‘arose 
from time to time in the hero’s mind, long before the disastrous hour 
arrived, and which were produced by untoward accidents, by visions 
of the night, and inauspicious appearances in the heavens! .The 
story is somewhat pedantically divided into four epochs. In the 
two first of these, which relate to the early part of the hero’s life, 
there are some passages descriptive of the dim recollections of the 
scenes of his infancy, spent in the neighbourhood of a romantic sea- 
coast, which are not devoid of merit; indeed, one or two of these 
passages might be studied with advantage by a painter. But we 
have no hesitation m saying, that the chapters composing the third 
and fourth epochs are written in the very worst style of the German 


school. Incidents the most improbable, and scenes of the lowest . 


melo-dramatic character, are introduced without the slightest regard 
to consistency. ‘They betray a lamentable depravity of taste in the 
writer, or editor, whoever he may be; which surprises us the more, 
as the early chapters of the volume led us to expect a story of no. 
ordinary interest. If this be a ® maiden” production, we must 


regret that the ‘ omen’ which it exhibits is not of a more propitious 
tendency. 


i 





ERRATUM. 
P. 267. line 15. for “three superior castes,” read “ four superior castes.” 

















